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THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE 



CHAPTER I 

Vladimir Alexevich Solavieff, Prince in the 
Empire of the Czar, and Lord of Lithuania 
Castle in the government of Novgorod, stood on 
the bridge which connects the town of Velikie 
Novgorod with the fortress, and peered down 
into the river below. It was late winter, and the 
earth was frost-bound and white ; wheeled traffic 
had ceased for the past four months, and given 
place to fleeting, jingling sledges. The water- 
ways had become highways for their iron runners, 
the corn-fields their boundless thoroughfares. 
But, beneath the bridge at Novgorod the river 
Volkoflf ran black and sluggish between its banks, 
unimpeded by the frost which bound its waters 
with six feet of ice less than a mile above and 
below the bridge. Where the river skirts the 
town and divides it from the ancient fortress 
there is no ice, but a white vapour rises from its 
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2 THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE 

grim surface and quickly evaporates in the cold, 
dry air. 

The river Volkoflf had an uncanny fascination 
for Prince Solavieflf, and whenever he drove from 
Lithuania Castle into the town, he stopped his 
sledge on the bridge, and descending from it, 
went to the parapet and looked over. And as 
he gazed into the stream below, his thoughts 
went back to a period three hundred years ago, 
when his ancestor, Ivan the Terrible, sacked 
Novgorod, after a long and stubborn resistance 
on the part of the inhabitants, and, with his own 
hand hurled twenty thousand souls into the river 
from the bridge. Tradition has it that since 
that day the Volkoff has never been frost-bound 
where it passes through the town, and that the 
filmy mists which brood over it are the souls of 
the murdered host ascending heavenward from 
their long resting-place. 

Prince Solavieff entirely approved of the awful 
act of retribution wrought by his ancestor. The 
mere thought of it made his lips curl back from 
his yellow teeth in a sardonic grin. Whatever 
there was cruel, whatever there was vindictive, 
whatever there was cowardly in the character of 
Ivan the Terrible, had been transmitted in full 
measure to his descendant. But Solavieff lived 
in degenerate days. It was no longer possible 
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for him to wreak a wholesale bloody vengeance 
on his enemies. He must content himself with 
individual acts of cruelty and oppression. The 
very serfs whom his father had thrashed into 
abject submission had been taken from him, and 
granted free holdings on his land. But he 
cherished the memory of the good old days. As 
far as respect was possible in his nature, he 
revered his ancestor, Ivan the Terrible. Had 
he not conquered all Russia, and, last of all, 
Novgorod the Great ? Had he not trampled his 
foes underfoot, and exalted his own kith and kin ? 
There was the Castle of Lithuania to bear 
witness to it — the Castle of Lithuania, once the 
property of the Prince of Lithuania, who had 
stubbornly defended Novgorod against Ivan's 
ancestor a hundred years before, and had fallen 
with the town. That castle and the lands Ivan 
had conferred on his bastard son as a reward for 
the charms of his mother, together with the rank 
of Prince in the Empire of Russia. The river, 
with its store of twenty thousand victims, now 
watered the lands of Vladimir Alexevich Solavieff, 
descendant of the bastard son of Ivan the 
Terrible, and Prince in the Empire of the Czar. 
And it was for this reason that Vladimir Alexe- 
vich stopped on the bridge and looked upon the 
waters which ran beneath it. 
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4 THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE 

Solavieff turned abruptly from the parapet, and 
returned to his sledge. 

' To Lithuania.' 

The driver roused himself from his attitude of 
stolid indifference to the world, and muttered : 

* Very good, your High-born Nobleness.' 

He stood in his place, with a rein in either 
hand, grunted to the horse, and the sledge passed 
rapidly over the bridge to the fortress. 

They turned down a narrow street to the right, 
and skirted the river-bank for nearly a mile. 
Then the road bore away to the left across flat, 
open country, and at length brought them to the 
huge pine forest which surrounds the Castle of 
Lithuania. For mile after mile they drove 
through the cutting in the forest, flanked on 
either side with stately firs, their branches bowed 
down with a shining mantle of snow. The 
silence was complete, except for the pounding of 
the horse's hoofs in the snow and an occasional 
dull thud, as some movement in the air dislodged 
the powdery snow from a branch and brought it 
to the ground in a heap. For reasons of his own 
Solavieff" never carried bells on his sledge, unless 
indeed, he happened to be going abroad in state 
in his troica. Silence and stealth were frequently 
essential conditions of success in his undertakings, 
and part of the nature of the man. When there 
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was no need for these qualities, he could rant and 
bully in a manner that struck terror in his sub- 
ordinates, and caused men of his own standing to 
give him a wide berth. 

At length the silence was broken by the 
distant jingle of sleigh-bells. They were ap- 
proaching from the direction of Lithuania, and 
Solavieflf leant over the side of his sledge to see 
who it might be. When he had satisfied himself 
on this point he turned to his driver, Michael. 

* It is the Princess. Gregory is driving. You 
will signal to him to stop.' 

* Very good, your High-born Nobleness/ 
The two sledges rapidly approached each other, 

and Michael pulled up, signing to Gregory to do 
likewise. Then Solavieff addressed himself in 
English to the woman, his wife, who was the sole 
occupant of the other sledge. 

* Where are you going to, Cynthia ?* 

The Princess looked straight in front of her as 
she answered : 

* I am going to the village. There is a woman 
there who is ill, and I am taking her soup and 
medicine.* 

* Who is the woman ?' 

'The mother of my maid Nadjesda. They 
are very poor.' 

There was a note of appeal in her voice. 
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* You will not go/ said Solavieff bluntly. 

* But I have promised to go to her to-day ; she 
will be expecting the food and medicine. She is 
very ill indeed.' 

' You shall not go/ Solavieff reiterated. 
The Princess bit her lips, and choked back a 
sob of vexation. 

* Why am I not to go ?' she asked. 

* Because I say so. There is no other reason, 
Cynthia. It is for the wife to obey, and I say 
you shall not go.* 

* But the woman will die without nourishment, 
and I have promised.' 

* What is the death of a peasant to me ?' Then, 
addressing himself in Russian to Gregory : * Turn 
round and follow us. Go on, Michael.' 

Michael shook the reins on the horse's back, 
and they started once more towards Lithuania. 
Gregory whipped short round and followed in 
their tracks. And the Princess Solavieff leant 
back in her furs and sobbed bitterly. 



CHAPTER II 

Since the days of Iphigenia many maidens have 
been offered up on the altars of many strange 
gods. To-day there are no deities to propitiate, 
no fire-breathing dragons to appease, and yet the 
sacrifices continue daily to the great god Mammon. 

Cynthia Shaw was one among the victims of 
his avarice. 

When old Zachary Shaw died in New York, 
he left behind him a widow and daughter and a 
hundred thousand dollars. Mrs. Shaw was a 
pleasure-loving and utterly selfish woman. The 
idea that she could live upon the income of this 
modest fortune never entered her head. She ran 
through twenty thousand dollars of it before 
Cynthia was out of short petticoats and long hair. 
Then she lengthened her petticoats and shortened 
her hair, and took her to Europe with a view to 
marrying her off advantageously. Cynthia was 
strikingly beautiful, very young and innocent, and 
on the Continent they passed for rich people. 
Mrs. Shaw selected Paris as her field of opera* 

[7] 
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tions, and the male portion of Paris society fell 
down and worshipped the young and beautiful 
and rich Cynthia Shaw. For with all his leaning 
to the demi-monde, there is nothing the French 
rou6 desires more ardently than a young and 
innocent wife — and the dollars added an irre- 
sistible attraction. 

Prince Solavieff was among Cynthia's admirers. 
He was spending the season and countless roubles 
in Paris in a praiseworthy effort to cement the 
entente cordiale between France and his own 
country. It is true that he had come to Paris 
without any such idea in his head ; but when he 
discovered that there was capital to be made out 
of his nationality, he was not slow to avail himself 
of the advantages which the accident of birth 
placed within his grasp. Wherever he went he 
was f&ted because he was a Russian and because 
he was a nobleman. Excited groups of French- 
men got up and cheered when he entered a 
restaurant, and shouted, 'Vive la RussieT He 
received many invitations from people of whom 
he knew nothing. For the time being he was the 
lion of Paris society. 

Mrs. Shaw selected him from among the crowd 
of Cynthia's admirers ; and when she had hooked 
him successfully, there were only fifty thousand 
dollars left. 
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Cynthia at first stoutly refused to be married to 
the Prince. She brought forward all the ridicu- 
lous, sentimental objections to the union which 
the average victim advances on such occasions. 
She could not bear him ! She hated all Russians! 
He was so ugly! He had no manners! And 
last, and most convincing of all, she could never 
love him ! 

But Mrs. Shaw had another card to play. She 
went to her daughter in tears, and explained, with 
mighty exaggerations, the deplorable state of their 
financial position. She drew heartrending scenes 
of the abject poverty which awaited her old age ; 
she preached to her of her duty to her devoted 
parent, and conjured her by the memory of her 
father, poor old Zachary, not to let her die a 
lingering death by starvation. And in the end 
Mrs. Shaw prevailed, and the altar was prepared 
for the victim. 

And so in the summer-time Cynthia was married 
to Solavieff in Paris with much pomp and circum- 
stance. And in due course the newly-married 
couple, accompanied by Mrs. Shaw, who had been 
careful to ingratiate herself with the Prince, 
arrived at Lithuania Castle to take up their 
abode. 

The three years which followed were years of 
plenty and bland contentment for Mrs. Shaw, but 
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for Cynthia they were a long-drawn period of 
misery. From the first Solavieff gave her clearly 
to understand what he deemed to be the position 
and duties of a wife. He impressed upon her on 
every opportunity the inferiority of her sex. He 
bullied and threatened her, and she, being very 
young, was submissive, because she knew no 
better, and because her mother counselled her to 
submit. When she was too exasperatingly sub- 
missive he would strike her, and Cynthia bore his 
blows without a word even to her mother. Then 
there were times when Solavieff became effusively 
affectionate, and Cynthia disliked these moods 
more than his savage intervals. It was usually 
when they were in Petersburg or Paris that he 
displayed this side of his nature, when he saw 
other men admiring his wife, when he heard the 
half-expressed exclamations of approval as she 
made her entry into the salons or opera-house 
on his arm. It was then that he lavished on her 
his repulsive endearments ; it was then that he 
ransacked the jewellers' shops to find some adorn- 
ment suitable to the matchless beauty of his wife, 
and Cynthia only loathed him the more. 

There was but little real sympathy between 
Cynthia and her mother. Mrs. Shaw was quite 
incapable of appreciating her daughter's feelings, 
and Cynthia, knowing this, refrained from making 
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a confidante of her mother. Mrs. Shaw looked 
upon life from an entirely material point of view. 
There was a castle, there were carriages and 
horses in plenty, there were jewels and money 
and trips to the capital in the season, there was 
plenty to eat and drink, and many to serve it. 
What more could a dutiful parent provide for her 
daughter ? She was prepared to admit that 
Vladimir had his faults, but which of us have 
none? It was true he was a little overbearing 
at times, but Cynthie must not distress herself on 
that account. There were nasty stories told of 
him in the neighbourhood of Novgorod, but one 
mustn^t pay attention to the tittle-tattle of a 
provincial town. But Solavieff had one fault 
which even Mrs. Shaw could not disguise, though 
she passed it over as lightly as possible, and that 
was the habit of systematic insobriety. Every 
night Ivan and Gregory, his two personal atten- 
dants, waited up for their master, and assisted 
him to his room and to bed, where he lay in a 
sodden sleep into the late hours of the next 
morning. 

For three years Cynthia had stood it all. She 
had borne his cruelties and bitter humiliations 
without a word ; she had endured his caresses 
with patience; she had blinded her eyes to his 
infidelities, which were flagrant and brutal ; she 
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had submitted to be trampled on and abused, but 
through all she still maintained that high spirit 
which is a characteristic of the American race. 
If she had suffered, it had been from a sense of 
duty, because she conscientiously believed that 
she was doing what was right, for the sake of her 
mother, and in the fulfilment of her vows. 

But there is an end to all human endurance, 
and Cynthia felt that she had reached the 
boundary as she drove back to Lithuania behind 
her husband's sledge. To be thwarted where her 
own interests were concerned she could bear with 
a good grace, but to be forbidden to go on an 
errand of mercy to the sick and needy was more 
than she would tolerate. 

She descended from her sledge at the castle 
steps, and without a word to Solavieff, who was 
standing by the door with a peculiarly malignant 
expression on his face, passed into the hall and 
up the broad stairway to her room. 

Her maid, Nadjesda, came forward and relieved 
her of her heavy furs, marvelling at the stern look 
and resolute demeanour of her mistress. Cynthia 
removed her wraps and fur toque, then she sat 
down at the table and scribbled an order on a 
piece of paper. 

* I was unable to go and see your mother to-day 
as I promised, Nadjesda. But she must not be 
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without nourishment on that account. Take this * 
— handing the scrap of paper to the maid — ' to 
Michael, and tell him that he is to go at once to 
the vills^e with the soup and medicine for your 
mother.' 

* Her High-born Nobleness is very good/ said 
Nadjesda, with tears in her eyes. ' I will go at 
once.' 

At the foot of the stairs she met Ivan, Solavieff's 
valet. He held out his hand for the paper which 
she carried. 

' It is the Prince's order that you give me that,* 
he said peremptorily. 

' But my mistress told me to deliver it to 
Michael,' she objected. 

Ivan shrugged his shoulders. 

* You will give it to me.' 

Now, Nadjesda knew well what would be the 
fate of the message if once it fell into SolaviefTs 
hands. She also knew that Michael would not 
dare to go on the errand without a written order. 
Ivan stood at the foot of the stairs and barred her 
progress. The only course open to her was a 
hasty retreat to await the arrival of a more oppor- 
tune moment for the delivery of the message ; 
therefore she turned and fled up the stairs, and 
Ivan bounded after her. He seized her roughly 
by the arm and snatched the paper from her hand. 
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' Thank you, little Nadjesda,' he said, with a 
grim smile, hastily reading the contents of the 
message. * The Prince was expecting a messs^e 
from your mistress to the stables. I am afraid 
your mother will have to go without her soup 
to-night.' 

The next day Nadjesda's eyes were red when 
she went to attend her mistress. 

' What is the matter, Nadjesda ? I hope your 
mother is not worse ? Cynthia asked kindly. 

' There is a man come from the village/ Nad- 
jesda replied, *to say that my mother is dead. It 
is God s will.' 



CHAPTER III 

Cynthia's mind was quite made up. She would 
bear it no longer. There only remained the 
consideration of the best means of ridding herself 
of her husband. Divorce, she knew, was out of 
the question ; for apart from the disabilities which 
the religion of the land imposed, she knew full 
well that no dependent of Solavieff would dare to 
come forward with evidence on her behalf. A 
separation she felt to be impossible ; her mother 
would never consent to forego the ease and 
luxuries of Lithuania Castle, and here again the 
question of witnesses arose. There was but one 
means open to her, and that was to escape — to 
run away from the country to some free land 
where she would be safe from molestation. Her 
mother could follow her if she pleased, and if not, 
what then? She would be left penniless in a 
strange land. Yet not altogether penniless, for 
she had her jewelry, which was valuable. Sola- 
vieff had boasted that he paid twenty thousand 
roubles for the tiara which he had given her; 

[15] 
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then there was her collar of pearls, which was 
nearly as costly. These things and many others 
Solavieff had given to her ; they were her own, 
and Cynthia felt that she had earned them hardly, 
and therefore that she was free to dispose of 
them as she pleased. Thus far Cynthia had 
achieved much. She had made a resolve, she 
had decided on the broad lines of her scheme, and 
she had provided for the cost. But there re- 
mained the all-important matter of detail to be 
settled. How was she to escape ? And whither 
was she to go ? 

The chief obstacles in the way of her escape 
were Lithuania Castle, SolaviefTs servants, and 
the passport system of the country. 

Lithuania Castle is a severe rough stone build- 
ing, three stories in height. There are but two 
entrances — the one to the front was continually 
guarded by the servants of the Prince — the 
back-door was situated immediately opposite the 
stables and in full view of old Michael and the 
grooms. The tall fir-woods reached almost up to 
the castle walls on all sides, shutting out the light 
of day and rendering the interior damp and 
gloomy. To enter the woods, except by the long 
straight road cut through the centre, would simply 
mean to lose one*s self in their sombre depths. 
And even supposing that Cynthia managed to 
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escape from the castle, there were still eighteen 
dreary versts to be traversed before she reached 
the station at Novgorod. 

It was quite clear to Cynthia that she could not 
escape from the castle without assistance; but, 
with the exception of Nadjesda, there was no one 
in the castle whom she dared trust with her secret 
or approach with bribes. On the other hand, 
there were two members of the household who 
were a terror to all its inmates, excepting only 
Solavieff himself, and to the neighbourhood for 
miles around. These two men were Ivan and 
Gregory. In polite society Ivan was known as 
the Prince's valet, and Gregory as footman ; 
when the society was not so polite, they per- 
formed various other duties for their master. The 
humble moujik with a pretty daughter felt per- 
turbed when he saw them in the neighbourhood 
of his hamlet, and hustled his child indoors. The 
indignant lover or husband who dared to raise 
his voice against Solavieff's extreme hospitality 
to his sweetheart or wife must be prepared to 
fight them both at once, or else keep his teeth 
shut. Tradesmen with long outstanding bills 
who ventured to call at the castle had to settle 
their accounts with one or both of these gentlemen, 
with unpleasant results to themselves. 

On one occasion, when there had been high 

2 
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play at cards at the castle, a worthy burgher of 
Novgorod who had won a large stake was way- 
laid on the road home and robbed of his hard- 
earned gains by a couple of masked men][ whose 
identity could never be proved, though suspicion 
was rife in one direction. Government officials 
were on the best of terms with Ivan and Gregory, 
for it paid them well to be so. Their fellow- 
servants hated and feared them. And yet they 
were not without one virtue which was approved 
by the apostle St. James, and which was of 
inestimable value to their master — namely, their 
tongues were not unruly members. 

Cynthia disliked and dreaded these two men 
more than she cared to admit to herself. In her 
daily walks and drives she would frequently meet 
with one of them at unexpected points. They 
would pass her by with a respectful salute, but 
Cynthia felt that she was being perpetually watched 
by them. Even at night, long after Solaviefif 
had been carried to his bed, she would hear 
stealthy footfalls in the passage outside her room. 
There had been times, too, when she had heard 
strange sounds coming from a remote corner of 
the castle which was sacred to Solavieff, and 
forbidden to all other members of the family — 
sounds of struggling and a woman's cries, then a 
fierce oath from Ivan and the slamming of a 
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door, and, after a short interval, the steady foot- 
falls outside her own door s^ain. 

Cynthia knew that to elude the vigilance of 
these men was impossible so long as the house- 
hold remained at Lithuania, Her only chance of 
escape was to wait until they removed to Peters- 
burg for the Butter-week, and that time was now 
fast approaching. She must bear with Solavieff 
a little longer — only for a few weeks, and then, 
come what might, she would leave him for ever 
and seek an asylum of rest and peace in England. 

And her mother? Solavieff would certainly 
turn her out of the house, and then perhaps she 
would join Cynthia in her new home, and they 
would settle down together and try to forget the 
past, and perhaps she would even be happy. 

Cynthia selected England as her country of 
refuge for various reasons : it was easy of access, 
there was no one there who knew her past history 
or who would remind her of Solavieff. It was 
admittedly the freest country in the world, and she 
would be safe from interference. For her own 
country, America, she had no great longing. 
The recollections of her childhood were not 
altogether happy recollections. Her mother had 
neglected her for the excitements afforded by 
New York society. Her father had never paid 
much attention to her, being absorbed in Wall 

2 — 2 
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Street and its speculations. And so she had been 
left much to herself and the care of servants, 
whose one topic of conversation was their 
superiority to their masters and mistresses and 
their own misfortunes. There were too, relations 
in New York who knew her story and who would 
spread it abroad, and she particularly wished to 
avoid all thoughts of the past ; and therefore she 
would go to England, to some quiet country 
village, where they could live economically on the 
remnant of her mother's fortune and the proceeds 
of the sale of her jewelry. 

Cynthia thought of all these things seated in 
her own little sitting-room. It was the one room 
in the castle which she regarded with any approach 
to affection, for into it Solavieff never penetrated. 
It was her only haven of refuge, and even here 
she was never certain that the still waters of her 
privacy would not be invaded some day by the 
storm of Solavieff s wrath. 

This room was situated on the top story of 
the castle, and its little window looked out over 
the trees to Novgorod. In the evenings Cynthia 
could see the lights of the town from her window, 
and it comforted her to be reminded by their 
twinkling beams that there was a world distinct 
from Lithuania Castle, that there were men and 
women who lived and loved and suffered and 
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toiled, and were happy through it all. In the 
daytime the gilded cupolas of the cathedral and 
the tall, thin spires of the monastery glinted in 
the sunshine, and beneath them the river Volkoff 
divided the town like a black cord, and then lost 
itself in the country beyond, where its ice-bound 
surface was indistinguishable from the white fields 
through which it flowed. 

The story of the river and its victims was well 
known to Cynthia, for Solavieff was never weary 
of recounting it. And yet, as she looked from 
her little window across the forest to Novgorod, 
she felt no horror at the Volkoff for the part it 
had taken in that grim tragedy. There had 
been times when she contemplated adding one 
more to the tale of its dead, for there would be 
peace in the bed of the river. But to-day, as 
she looked at the well-known scene, such ideas 
were thrust aside. Her heart beat high with 
hope. In a few days she would look upon 
Novgorod and the Volkoff for the last time, and 
she waved her hand in token of farewell to the 
gleaming spires of Novgorod and the dark waters 
of the river. 



CHAPTER IV 

There was a knock at the door, and Mrs. Shaw 
entered, a large, good-looking woman, over- 
dressed and under-bred. When she spoke it was 
with a drawling American accent, which contrasted 
noticeably with the low, musical tones of her 
daughter's voice. 

* Say, Cynthie, did you know there was to be 
company to dinner to-night ?' 

The matter was of no particular interest to 
Cynthia. Solavieff was not in the habit of warn- 
ing her when he had invited guests to his house, 
and she frequently found people arriving on a 
visit of whose coming she had received no notice. 

* I had not heard anything about it,' she 
answered with indifference. ' How many are 
there to be ?' 

'Just one — a crony of Vladimir's, I guess. 
Zinski is his name. He has arrived with a trunk, 
so I suppose he means to stay.' 

* I have never heard of him before,' said Cynthia 
reflectively. * It is a Polish name.' 

[22] 
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* He's elegant to look at,' Mrs. Shaw continued 
— * tall and thin, and such dark eyes ! I thought 
rd come and let you know, to fix yourself up nice 
for the evening.' 

* Thanks,' said Cynthia ; * but it won't make 
any difference to my toilet' 

* What a girl you are !' Mrs. Shaw exclaimed 
with impatience. * You know Vladimir likes you 
to look your best when there is company.' 

* Then Vladimir should inform me of the fact,' 
Cynthia retorted shortly. 

Her mother looked at her in surprise. Hitherto 
Cynthia had always shown herself submissive to 
the wishes of her husband. This was a new and 
undesirable attitude for her to adopt; but Mrs. 
Shaw knew nothing of the resolve which her 
daughter had made during the last few hours, and 
which was responsible for her present display of 
independence. 

* Goodness gracious, child ! don't let Vladimir 
hear you speak like that, or he'll eat you I' she 
said, in some alarm. 

Cynthia gave a little shrug of her shoulders, 
but made no reply. At that moment Nadjesda 
entered with a lamp, and began to draw the 
curtains across the windows. 

'There is a gentleman come to dinner to- 
night. What will your High-born Nobleness 
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wear?* she asked, when she had completed her 
arrangement of the room. 

* I shall wear my black dress to-night out of 
respect to your mother.' 

Nadjesda's eyes opened very wide. 

* But the Prince ' she began. 

* My black dress, Nadjesda,' Cynthia repeated 
firmly. 

* And jewelry ?* 

* I shall wear no jewels.* 

* A black dress and no jewels — and there is 
company !' exclaimed the maid, aghast. 

* That is right.' 

But here Mrs. Shaw interposed. Her Russian 
was very weak, but she could understand enough 
of the language to catch the drift of their con- 
versation. 

* Don't be a goose, Cynthie. You know quite 
well Vladimir expects you to dress yourself 
properly when he has company.' 

But Cynthia was obdurate. 

* My plain black dress, Nadjesda, and no 
jewels,' she reiterated with firmness. 

That night Cynthia entered the drawing-room 
a few minutes before the dinner-hour, five feet 
seven inches of lovely womanhood, clad in a plain 
black dress without ornaments of any kind — and, 
indeed, she needed none — dainty hands and 
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feet, a figure perhaps a trifle inclined to embon- 
point, for she had not ridden hard, walked hard, 
or played hard, as is the custom of English girls. 
A glorious wealth of blue-black hair rippled over 
her brow and neck, contrasting strangely with a 
clear pink and white complexion. Her dark eye- 
brows and lashes, delicately curved, formed a 
perfect setting to her grey eyes — eyes which 
could tremble to the tears of sorrow, or sparkle 
with the joy of life with equal charm. A small, 
straight, sensitive nose ; a little red mouth, with 
the shining white of ivory glinting between the 
parted lips ; a throat and neck like a pure white 
marble column — what need was there of tawdry 
jewels to adorn such beauty as Cynthia possessed ? 

As she entered, Solavieff and Count Zinski, 
who were in the room, rose and came towards 
her. 

* Let me introduce you to the Princess — 
Cynthia Zacharaovna,* said Solavieff. Then, 
turning to Cynthia, ' This is my friend. Count 
Zinski.' 

Cynthia bowed graciously. 

The young Pole, in one swift glance taking in 
all the details of Cynthia's beauty, bowed with 
the native grace usual to his countrymen ; and 
Solavieff stood by and noted with wrath the 
simple black folds of Cynthia's attire, and her 
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unadorned head and arms. For Solavieff was as 
vain of his wife's appearance as a country squire 
in England of the thoroughbred mare in his 
stables. He liked to show her to his friends, to 
trot her out for their admiration, to be envied the 
possession of her, and hear her points favourably 
criticised. But when there were none to admire, 
he would spur and thrash her, jerk at her sensitive 
mouth with the reins, and do his utmost to spoil 
her temper. And so to-night he was furious that 
she did not show herself to advantage before 
Count Zinski, and had not even troubled to put 
on the jewels which he had given her. 

Cynthia saw the storm in his face, and braced 
up her nerves to meet its outburst. But at that 
moment the butler flung open the large double 
doors which led into the dining-room, and an- 
nounced that dinner was served. 

Throughout the meal Solavieff was sour and 
silent, but he drank a great deal. 

Zinski made himself very agreeable to Cynthia, 
and was evidently captivated by her beauty. 
Mrs. Shaw joined from time to time in the 
conversation, which was carried on in English, a 
language that Zinski spoke fluently. Once or 
twice he made an effort to draw Solavieff into it, 
but without much success. 

It was when they were all assembled in the 
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drawing-room again that Solavieff dropped his 
reserve. He was slightly the worse for his 
potations at dinner, and his temper, as usual, was 
execrable. He turned on Cynthia with an angry 
oath, and demanded her reasons for presenting 
herself at dinner before his guest in such homely 
attire. 

Zinski, who was sitting by Cynthia, looked up 
in some surprise at the tone which Solavieff 
adopted towards his altogether adorable wife. 
He was not very well acquainted with Solavieff, 
only having met him at his club in Petersburg, 
where Solavieff had been on his best behaviour. 
He had asked Zinski to pay him a visit at 
Lithuania when his affairs brought him to that 
neighbourhood. It was in response to this 
invitation that Zinski was now at the castle, and 
in the charms of his hostess he already saw the 
probability of spending a very enjoyable visit. 
Solavieffs tone and manner to his wife nettled 
him, and he rose to his feet as if to champion her. 
But Cynthia answered for herself, and her reply 
was not calculated to have a soothing effect on 
her surly husband, and indeed, was of a nature 
altogether unheard of in the whole course of their 
married life. 

* I wear black to-night,* Cynthia said in 
measured tones, * out of respect to the mother of 
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raovna, you shall never wear it again. I shall 
take it away from you.' 

He picked up the box in his hands, and went 
towards the door with it. On the threshold he 
paused and turned towards Zinski. 

* I am going to the smoking-room ; I hope you 
will join me there at your leisure.' 

And without another word he left the room. 
And then suddenly the cx>nsequences of what she 
had done flashed upon Cynthia. 

Solaviefi had taken from her all that made her 
escape from him possible. In that box which he 
had carried away was every scrap of jewelry 
that she possessed, the small fortune which she 
had counted on to defray the expenses of her 
journey and to provide her with slender means in 
England. All was gone, and with it the hope of 
her freedom. Her eyes rested on her clasped 
hands. No, all was not gone, but all that 
remained was a narrow gold band round the third 
finger of her left hand. 



CHAPTER V 

ZiNSKi saw the look of despair on Cynthia's face, 
and hastened to reassure her. 

* Do not distress yourself, my dear Princess,' 
he said soothingly. *The Prince is annoyed at 
your refusal to wear the ornaments, but he will 
think better of it in a day or two, and return your 
jewelry to you.' 

Mrs. Shaw looked up from the piece of em- 
broidery with which she was toying. 

* Young man, it is clear you don't know 
Vladimir,* she said brusquely. ' Cynthie's jewels 
are as good as sold. And when we get to 
Petersburg shell have nothing to wear, and he 
won't buy her any more. That's Vladimir all 
oven' 

'Surely your mother must be mistaken!' said 
Zinski, in an aside to Cynthia. But she only 
shrugged her shoulders, thereby confirming Mrs. 
Shaw's opinion. 

Zinski sat down beside her, and said confi- 
dentially : 

[31] • 
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* Is there anything I can do for you in the 
matter ? I should like to help you if I can.* 

Now Cynthia knew nothing of Zinski, except 
that he was an agreeable companion ; but her 
case was desperate, and therefore she made up 
her mind that she would trust him to a certain 
extent. 

' Go to the smoking-room/ she said, almost in 
a whisper, * and find out what he has done with 
them, and tell me to-morrow morning.' 

' I will do my best to serve you,' he answered, 
rising to bid Mrs. Shaw good-night. 

When Zinski entered the smoking-room Sola- 
vieff was already deep in his cups. He waved 
his guest to a chair, and thrust the spirit decanter 
towards him. Zinski poured himself out a glass 
of vodka, and glanced hastily round the room. 
There were no signs of the precious jewel-case to 
be seen. Zinski lit a cigarette and lay back in 
his chair, and Solavieff gulped down another glass 
of the potent spirit. 

* That was a fine tiara you were showing us to- 
night,' said Zinski with appreciation. 

Solavieff guffawed sottishly. 

* So it ought to be, my boy ; it cost me more 
than twenty thousand roubles. I bought it in 
Paris two years ago.' 

* And the pearl necklace, too,' Zinski mused. 
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* Eighteen thousand roubles, and cheap at 
that r said Solaviefif. 

* The Princess is a very lucky woman to possess 
such a generous husband. She must look 
magnificent in all her finery/ 

Solaviefif guffawed again. 

* But I thought you said that Nature had been 
so lavish to my wife that jewels were super- 
fluous.' 

* The Princess is a very beautiful woman,' said 
Zinski deferentially. * But there are occasions 
when every woman, however beautiful, should 
array herself in her best.' 

* Quite so — when her husband orders her to, 
for instance.' 

It was evident to Zinski that the Prince was as 
yet insufficiently primed for his purpose, so he 
gently pushed the decanter within reach of his 
hand, and Solavieff" rose to it like a trout to a 
dry fly. 

' Of course, the Princess must have many other 
beautiful gems which you have not shown us to- 
night?' Zinski continued after a pause, to allow 
time for the vodka to take effect. 

* The whole blessed box is full of 'em,' Solavieff" 
replied, with an unsteady gesture of the hand. 
* I gave them all to her, and therefore I have a 
perfect right to take them away again when she 

3 
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refuses to wear them. And I mean to take them 
all and sell them. Mind you, Zinski, I don't go 
back on my word. She shan't see them again, 
and may I be damned if ever I buy her another 
trinket !' 

Zinski felt that the time had arrived for the 
crucial question. 

' I should like to see them all before you part 
with them. Will you show them to me ?' 

'Certainly, my boy, certainly. The box is in 
the cupboard there, and here's the key.' 

Solavieff fumbled in his pocket, and produced 
the all-important key. 

Zinski took it from him, and on his way to the 
cupboard surreptitiously filled Solavieffs glass 
anew. He brought the jewel-case to the table, 
and spread out the precious contents. Meanwhile 
Solavieff emptied his glass, and spilt much vodka 
in refilling it. Zinski pored over the various 
trinkets and commented on each. But Solavieff 's 
answers became more and more incoherent, and 
at last ceased altogether, and his head fell back on 
the chair in a drunken slumber. 

Zinski swept the whole contents of the jewel- 
case into his pockets, locked the box, and put it 
back into the cupboard. Then he rang the bell, 
and told Ivan, who answered it, that he feared 
the Prince had been taken ill, and should be put 
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to bed. Ivan smiled grimly, but appeared quite 
unconcerned. He summoned Gregory, and 
together they carried Solavieff to his room, a 
performance which they went through regularly 
every night at the castle. 

And Zinski also went to his bedroom, with a 
guilty conscience and an unmistakable bulge in 
his coat-tail pockets. He would return the 
jewelry to the fair Princess in the morning. 
Whether she would manage to keep it or not 
was no affair of his. He felt that he had done 
all that was in his power to help her, as he had 
promised. He would leave the castle the next 
day, and it was improbable that he would see 
Solavieff before he started. The recollection of 
his escapade at Lithuania Castle would afford him 
some amusement in the future, tempered with 
gratification that he had been able to serve so 
charming a lady as the Princess. 

He was down before breakfast the next morn- 
ing, and met Cynthia in the dining-room. The 
butler and Gregory were bringing in the samovar 
and breakfast dishes, and so, after a polite ' Good- 
morning/ he intimated by a sign that he wished 
to speak to her alone. Cynthia, who was in a 
fever of anxiety to hear the fate of her jewels, 
very soon gave him the opportunity which he 
sought. 

3—2 
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* My dear Princess/ Zinski began, * my pockets 
are all stuffed full of your jewelry, and I am 
most anxious to know what I am to do with 
it/ 

* Your pockets P Cynthia exclaimed incredu- 
lously. * You don't mean to say ' 

' Yes, I stole them all last night, and I left the 
box locked in the cupboard of the smoking-room. 
I must confess I find the possession of so much 
property of another person somewhat embarrass- 
ing.* 

* Oh, how good of you !' Then another aspect 
of the affair presented itself to her mind, and she 
added : * But the Prince will discover that the 
box is empty.' 

Zinski shrugged his shoulders and spread out 
his hands, 

* That is just what I have been thinking. But 
I have also thought that if the Princess were to 
be very charming to the Prince, and put him in 
a good temper, and came down to dinner to- night 
with all her jewels on, and made love to her 
husband, it is probable that the Prince would 
relent, and all would be happy.' 

* Impossible,' replied Cynthia, slowly shaking 
her head. * But I am very grateful to you, Count 
Zinski, for what you have done. I shall never 
forget your kindness. You have given me back 
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my jewels ; it is for me to keep them if I can. 
Of one thing you may be certain : I shall never 
let my husband know how I came into possession 
of them again/ 

She held out her hand to Zinski in token of her 
thanks, and he bent over it and kissed it respect- 
fully. 

* And when am I to return them to you ?' he 
asked, for the precious articles seemed to be 
weighing him down. 

Cynthia thought for a moment, and then 
replied : 

'After breakfast I will show you the house, 
and we will find an opportunity of transferring 
them.' 

There was a pause, and then Zinski said : 

* I am returning to Petersburg to-day.' 

* Must you really go ? Tm so sorry.' 

There was genuine regret in Cynthia's voice, 
which pleased Zinski. He would have liked to 
prolong his visit, but after the trick he had played 
his host, he felt disinclined for further friendly 
intercourse with him ; and this he explained quite 
frankly to Cynthia. 

Two hours later he was gone, and Cynthia was 
left once more to fight her battles alone. Solavieff 
had not as yet put in an appearance ; he was 
seldom down before mid-day. But Cynthia felt 
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convinced that he would discover the absence of 
her jewels from the case in the course of the 
day, and what was to happen then ? She hardly 
dared to think of it. Something must be done 
at once. She realized the need for immediate 
action, but her brain refused to suggest any 
practical course. 

To propitiate Solavieff she knew to be an im- 
possibility. To hide the jewels would only throw 
suspicion on Zinski of having stolen them. To 
brazen it out, and inform Solavieff that she had 
taken them back, would certainly lead to the 
wresting of them from her again, probably with 
violence. At last the only possible way dawned 
upon her : she must escape from him at once, 
and take her jewels with her. In spite of the 
difficulties in her path, in spite of the watchfulness 
of Ivan and Gregory, in spite of the dreaded pass- 
port system, she must go that very day. She felt 
it was her one and only chance. She had enough 
money to take her to Berlin, and there she could 
dispose of some of her ornaments, and so go on 
to England. But how was she to reach Novgorod 
station ? 

In the midst of her meditations she was dis- 
turbed by a knock at the door. It was Nadjesda, 
who, with a scared face, came to tell her that 
Solavieff wished to see her at once. Cynthia's 
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heart sank within her. He must have discovered 
the absence of her jewelry already. She rose 
to go to him, and Nadjesda whispered as she 
passed that the Prince was in a great rage about 
something, and she hoped the Princess would 
manage to conciliate him. And Cynthia's last 
hope seemed gone. She went down the stairs 
white-faced and trembling. At the door of the 
smoking-room she paused for a moment and 
pulled herself together, then she turned the handle 
and entered. 

Solavieff was standing by the table, on which 
was the jewel-case, closed. 

' Cynthia Zacharaovna,* Solavieff began, with 
suppressed rage in every line of his face, Mast 
night you disobeyed and defied me. You refused 
to wear the jewels which I have given you. Very 
good ; you shall not wear them. They are here, 
as you see * — and he tapped the jewel-case with his 
fingers — * but you shall go without jewels for the 
future, and you shall always wear black for the 
dead dogs of peasants. To-day I go to Peters- 
burg and take these with me. You shall never 
see them again. It is thus that disobedient wives 
should be treated.' 

He raised the heavy box in both hands and 
shook it at her. The empty leather cases and the 
fittings rattled inside. 
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* That is the last you will see or hear of your 
jewels/ he said vindictively. * You can go.' 

It was with a deep sense of relief that Cynthia 
watched Solavieff start for Novgorod, accompanied 
by Ivan, with old Michael to drive them. Two 
at least of her most formidable opponents were 
thus disposed of. Solavieff would probably not 
return for two or three days. But what would 
happen when he discovered that there were no 
jewels in the box ? He would suspect Zinski, or 
he would suspect her. He would certainly go to 
Zinski about it first, and she could do nothing to 
warn him. She would write a letter to Solaviefl 
saying that it was she who had taken the jewels. 
She must also write to her mother explaining her 
departure. That letter could wait to be posted 
from Germany. 

But these were small matters compared with 
the difficulty of escaping from Lithuania and 
Novgorod. She would order Gregory to bring 
her sledge round, and tell him to drive her to 
the village at the far end of the forest, where 
she frequently went to visit the cottagers. She 
would send him with a message to one ot the 
cottages, and drive off to Novgorod as soon as 
his back was turned. She would take the even- 
ing train to Petersburg, a journey of eight hours, 
and the first train in the morning to the frontier. 
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She must risk the passport difficulty, relying on 
her purse and her respectability to bring her 
through without interference. 

If she failed, she failed. She would be none 
the worse for it. SolaviefF could not be more 
brutal than he already was, and there was always 
the river as a last resource. 



CHAPTER VI 

Cynthia positively laughed at herself and her 
fears. It had all been so easy, so ridiculously 
simple, that she could not understand why she 
had never tried it before. The Berlin express 
was rapidly nearing the German frontier ; in a 
few minutes Russia would be a nightmare of the 
past. 

From the very start everything had gone 
in her favour. Gregory had been successfully 
evaded at the village. She had driven herself 
into Novgorod station with ten minutes to spare 
before the train started ; she had handed over the 
sledge to an unsuspecting isvorschiky with in- 
structions to take it back to Lithuania ; she had 
taken a first-class ticket to Petersburg, and met 
with servility from the railway officials, who well 
knew the rank and importance of the fair traveller. 
There had been no difficulty in Petersburg or on 
the journey from that capital. No one had 
demanded her passport, no one had interfered 
with her. She was beginning almost to regard 

[42] 
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Russia as a free country. And yet she admitted to 
herself that she would feel deeply thankful when 
the Custom-House was passed, and she, with the 
seventy thousand roubles worth of jewelry dis- 
posed about her clothing, was safe across the 
border. 

She had brought with her from Lithuania only 
a small handbag containing a few necessaries for 
the journey, so that there would be no trunks 
to be examined ; but there was the passport 
difficulty to be overcome. Luck was with her 
even in this particular. It is the custom for a 
police official to collect the passports of passengers 
on the train before it reaches the frontier station, 
Virballen, and they are handed back at that 
station after examination at the office. Now, 
Cynthia possessed a passport which entitled her 
to live in the province of Novgorod, and only to 
live at all as a special favour of Russian officialdom ; 
but this passport was so much waste paper on the 
frontier, and Cynthia knew it. Therefore, in 
order to increase its value in the eyes of the 
Russian police, she had attached to it and folded 
within it a note for one hundred roubles, and she 
kept a like sum in reserve for emergencies. 

Now, it chanced that there was another passenger 
in her compartment who was also without a pass- 
port. To him the police officer first addressed 
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himself, and a long wrangle ensued between them. 
The passenger, who was a German, threatened 
the police officer with the whole German Empire, 
from the Emperor downwards, if he ventured to 
detain him at Virballen. The official was insolent 
and overbearing, and insisted. The argument 
continued until after the train had reached the 
station, and waxed hotter every minute. The 
official summoned the assistance of other police, 
some of the passengers joined in, and all talked 
at once. 

Cynthia watched her opportunity, and slipped 
quietly out of the carriage unobserved. At 
last the German was evicted from the train 
and detained by the police. By this time the 
passports of the rest of the travellers had been 
examined, and they had all proved up to the hilt 
their identity and their right to quit Russia. The 
guard was fuming on the platform because his 
train, already an hour late, was kept waiting. 
Another police officer rushed from the office with 
the passports in his hands to distribute to their 
owners in the train. The guard adjured him to 
look sharp about it. The redistribution of the 
passports was made hurriedly, and Cynthia con- 
trived to keep out of the way. The policeman 
swung himself out of the train on to the platform, 
the guard gave him a parting oath and signalled 
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to the engine-driver to proceed, and the train 
slowly left the station. 

Cynthia leant back in her seat and closed her 
eyes. Her heart was beating with heavy throbs, 
which seemed to shake her whole body and 
almost to choke her. She felt faint and giddy ; 
but somewhere beneath that feeling was a sense 
of mighty thankfulness and relief. Gradually the 
faintness passed away, but the other sensations 
remained, and were intensified. 

She was free ! And she was gradually realizing 
what freedom meant. She opened her bag and 
took out the useless passport, and tore it into 
small pieces with a glad laugh. The other 
passengers looked at her and each other, and 
shrugged their heavy German shoulders signifi- 
cantly. She rose from her seat, and walked up 
and down the carriage, and her fellow-passengers 
grunted and took their large feet out of her way. 
She went to the window, and threw it open in 
order to breathe the pure air of freedom into her 
lungs. But this was too much for her com- 
panions ; there was a general chorus of protest, 
and she was compelled to shut it again. She 
went back to her seat and tried to remain there 
quietly ; but this new sensation of freedom would 
give her no rest. She felt that she must have 
space to expand, that she must cry out for joy. 
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that she must tell everyone of her happiness. 
But the Berlin express left the weary miles behind 
it, and Cynthia began to settle down to the 
problems which lay before her. There was that 
letter to her mother to be written and posted. 
Once more she opened her bag, and produced 
some sheets of paper and a pencil. The letter 
was short and to the point. She could bear with 
Solavieff no longer. She intended to go to 
England, and never to return to him. If her 
mother wished to join her, and she hoped she 
would, she must write to her at the Charing Cross 
Hotel, where she intended staying until she could 
make other arrangements, and where she would 
call for letters afterwards. She implored her 
mother not to tell Solavieff to what country she 
was going, and to tear up the letter when she had 
read it. 

Cynthia sealed and addressed it, and returned 
it to her bag. She would post it at the next 
station. Then she drew out her purse, and 
counted out the contents into her lap. She had, 
in dirty Russian paper money, two hundred and 
fifteen roubles left and a few nickel coins. This 
was a larger sum than she had calculated on 
possessing when she arrived at Berlin ; for she 
had counted on having to part with at least a 
hundred roubles in bribes over the passport 
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difficulty. Unlike her luckless German fellow- 
traveller, she knew well the uselessness of trying 
to browbeat Russian officialdom ; she had pro- 
vided herself with more potent means of over- 
coming that stern sense of duty which characterizes 
the attitude of the Russian police towards the 
impecunious or close-fisted. But she had not 
required to use her money for that purpose, 
thanks to the misfortunes of her neighbour and 
the delay he had caused — so much the better 
for her. 

There would now be no necessity for her to 
part with any of her jewelry in Berlin. The 
idea of hawking it about to the jewellers of that 
city had been extremely distasteful to her ; but 
now she was spared this unpleasantness. She 
would take a ticket straight through to Charing 
Cross. How admirably everything had worked 
for her ! 

At last, tired out with the long anxiety of her 
flight, Cynthia leant back in her seat and fell into 
a refreshing sleep. 

Once more she stood by the little window of 
her room at Lithuania, and looked out towards 
Novgorod. There were her golden cupolas and 
spires, and the old bridge that spanned the river ; 
but the water beneath it was frozen over and 
white with snow. Wondering at the sight, her 
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eyes travelled up from the river to the clear blue 
sky above the town, and as she looked it seemed 
as if all the mists that had ever risen from the 
surface of the river collected together, forming a 
dense, dark curtain, shutting out the sun. The 
cloud of vapour assumed weird shapes. There 
were men struggling and fighting; there were 
women on their knees praying for mercy, and 
gripping their helpless, affrighted children in 
their arms ; there were old men with bowed 
heads being driven, like a flock of sheep, by an 
unseen hand ; there were young maidens with 
dishevelled hair and torn clothing flying from an 
unknown terror. And in the forefront of the 
cloud stood the figure of a man, dark and terrible, 
who watched the struggling host above him with 
a grim, unholy smile. The man and the expression 
of his countenance seemed familiar to Cynthia, 
but in the mazes of her dream she could not 
recall the personality of the likeness. 

There was a sharp rending sound from the river 
below, and as Cynthia looked to find the cause of 
it, a small cloud of vapour arose from the river, and 
ascended towards the dense cloud above. And as 
it rose into the sky it also took shape ; there were 
plunging horses with a heavy sledge behind them, 
and there were frantic men within it, and they 
drove furiously into the cloud above them and 
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were lost. And the dark, grim man in the fore- 
front of the cloud threw up his hands and cursed 
as they passed him, and his face was contorted 
with rage, and he turned and followed them into 
the darkness of the cloud. 

The train came to a standstill in the station at 
Berlin — and Cynthia awoke. 



CHAPTER VII 

SoLAViEFF, accompanied by Ivan, made his way 
into the leading jeweller's shop in the Nevski 
Prospect. Ivan deposited a large box on the 
counter, and then stood respectfully at the door 
waiting his master's pleasure. The head of the 
establishment, who well knew Solavieff, hurried 
forward to attend to his distinguished patron. 
There were a few words of whispered conversa- 
tion, and the jeweller picked up the box and 
conducted Solavieff into an inner room, and closed 
the door. 

* I understand that your High-born Nobleness 
wishes to dispose of the jewels here,' said the 
merchant, indicating the box which he had placed 
on the table. * I can assure you that you will 
receive full value from us. I shall be very 
pleased to make offers for them. May I trouble 
your High-born Nobleness to open the case, and 
let me inspect them.^' 

Solavieff put his hand into his pocket for the 
key. 

[50] 
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* ril have none of your cheap-jack prices, you 
understand/ he said truculently. * I know the 
scoundrelly tricks of you jewel merchants, and I 
know the value of what I have here. If you don*t 
offer a good price, I shall take them elsewhere.' 

The jeweller rubbed his hands together ob- 
sequiously, and Solavieff felt in another pocket 
for the key. 

'Only the very highest prices, I assure your 
High-born Nobleness,' said the jeweller. 

Solavieff swore, and dived into an upper pocket, 
but without success. 

* I must have left the confounded key behind 
me,' he muttered impatiently. But, as a matter 
of fact, the key of the jewel-case was reposing in 
the waistcoat- pocket of Count Zinski's dress-suit, 
where the Pole had unconsciously put it after 
his depredations. Solavieff had never given a 
thought to the key until his arrival in the back- 
room of the shop. 

* It is of no consequence,' he added ; * you can 
break it open.' 

The jeweller looked at the lock critically. 

* I am afraid that will be necessary,' he said 
with regret, *if I am to inspect the contents. It 
is a complicated lock.' 

* Damn the box !' Solavieff cried. * Break it 
open.' 

4—2 
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The jeweller produced a fine chisel, and inserted 
It between the box and the lid. He prised it 
gently upwards, and the lock came away from the 
woodwork, dragging the screws noisily with it. 
He threw open the lid and looked within. There 
were cases of all sizes and descriptions jumbled 
together in confusion. Solavieff peered over his 
shoulder, and selected a large red leather case 
which he threw on the table. 

* Take that first — it is the tiara.' 

The jeweller opened the case, looked up in 
surprise at Solavieff, and remarked : 

'There is no tiara here, your High-born 
Nobleness.' 

Solavieff snatched the case from him, and gazed 
dumfounded at its emptiness. 

* It may have fallen out into the bottom of the 
box,' said the jeweller reassuringly. ' Let us try 
another.' 

He produced a turquoise blue velvet case. 

' Ah, that's the pearls !' said Solavieff. 

The jeweller pressed the spring and raised the 
lid. He again looked up at Solavieff, this time 
nervously. 

* It is unfortunate. Your High ' 

Solavieff snatched it from him — it also was 

empty. Solavieff swore volubly. He thrust the 
jeweller roughly on one side, and took up a third 
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case — with the same result. In rapid succession 
he flung the empty cases about the room, re- 
lapsing into polyglot blasphemy as the whole 
truth dawned upon him. He had been robbed ! 
And the gods of all creeds and the devils of 
every degree were summoned to bear witness to 
the fact. The terrified jeweller retreated into 
another apartment, and returned bringing with 
him libations to soothe the fury of his patron, and 
an assistant from the shop to lend him courage to 
offer them. Solavieff drained several glasses of 
spirits, and then sat down to consider matters. 

Zinski was the last person who had access 
to the jewel-case. Zinski had left Lithuania 
hurriedly the next morning. The key of the box 
was gone — the jewels were gone. He would go 
at once and look for Zinski. 

He rose and strode out of the room, leaving 
the empty jewel-box on the table. Ivan opened 
the door of the shop for him, and the jeweller, 
stammering his condolences, ushered him into the 
street with a prayer of thankfulness. A sledge 
awaited him. 

* To the club !' he shouted to the isvorschik. 

But Count Zinski was not at the club. The 
hall-porter had not seen him for several days. 
Solavieff drove to his flat, but Count Zinski was 
away from home. And so, with his suspicions 
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turned into certainty, he drove back to his hotel 
for lunch, determined to go to the police office 
immediately afterwards. But there was a telegram 
awaiting him at the hotel. It was from Mrs. 
Shaw; it was dated from Novgorod at eleven 
o'clock that same morning, and bore the simple 
legend : 

' Cynthie has disappeared. What are we 
to do ?* 

For a moment Solavieff was stunned. Then 
he hastily added two to two, and arrived at a 
wrong result. Of course Cynthia must have 
flown with Zinski. But they could not have gone 
far. He had seen his wife on the previous day at 
one o'clock. She must have gone to Petersburg 
by the evening train, and joined Zinski there. 
He would telegraph a description of them both 
down the line, and they would be arrested. 

He hurried over his meal, and went out again 
in the direction of the police office. But on the 
way he met Zinski. 

The Count was quite calm and collected. He 
raised his fur^cap to Solavieff with a dandified air, 
and stood smiling in front of him. 

* I did not expect the pleasure of meeting my 
noble host of Lithuania so soon again,' he said 
cordially. 
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For the moment he had forgotten the episode of 
the Princess's jewelry in his surprise at meeting 
Solavieff. But the incident was quickly recalled 
to his memory by the Prince, who blurted out : 

* Where is my wife ? Where are her jewels ?* 
Zinski raised his eyebrows in well-feigned 

surprise. 

* I was not aware that you contemplated a visit 
with the Princess to Petersburg at so early a date. 
I trust that my stay with you at Lithuania did not 
delay ' 

* Answer my questions, sir !' Solavieff shouted, 
with a threatening gesture. 

Several people in the street stopped, and looked 
in the direction of the two men. A few loafers 
and small boys crowded round them. There was 
a sensation on a small scale in the vicinity. 
Zinski drew his tall, slim figure to its full stature, 
and answered with dignity : 

* I know nothing of the Princess nor of the 
whereabouts of her belongings. These matters 
do not concern me in any way.' 

* Look at that, sir,' roared Solavieff, flourishing 
Mrs. Shaw's telegram in Zinski's face, * and then 
deny, if you can, that you know something of the 
Princess and of her jewels !* 

The small boys jeered, and the gathering 
crowd of loafers nudged each other and made 
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uncomplimentary comments on Solavieff in 
audible undertones ; and two policemen stolidly 
approached the scene. 

Zinski did not condescend to read the message 
which Solavieff held out to him in his trembling 
hand. 

* I repeat I know nothing of the Princess. If 
you doubt me, you have your remedy. My 
friend, Count Nurashkin, will wait upon you at 
your hotel to-night.' 

The policemen scattered the crowd with un- 
necessary violence, and came towards the causes 
of the disturbance. Zinski, erect and unruffled, 
turned away and walked with dignity from the 
scene. Solavieff seized upon the minions of the 
law, and endeavoured to persuade them to arrest 
his adversary. But his rank and importance were 
unknown to these humble servants of the Czar, 
and he was informed with some brusqueness that 
he would do well to * move on.' 

He returned to his hotel cursing, and called for 
spirits, which he imbibed solemnly and deliberately 
at intervals for the next three hours. When Ivan 
entered his room at six o'clock in the evening, he 
found Solavieff in a hopelessly intoxicated condi- 
tion on the floor. And so he withdrew, and told 
Count Nurashkin, who was waiting in the hall for 
an interview with Solavieff, that the Prince was 
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unfortunately indisposed^ and unable to see him ; 
but if he would leave a note, it should be de- 
livered in the morning. 

It was nine o'clock before Ivan succeeded in 
arousing his master the next day. There were 
two letters for him — one from Count Nurashkin, 
stating that he had called on the part of Count 
Zinski, and asking for the name of a gentleman 
with whom he might arrange matters regarding 
the satisfaction demanded by his friend. The 
second letter was in his wife's handwriting, and 
bore the postmark of a station far on the way 
towards the German frontier. Solavieff tore it 
open with trembling hands, and read : 

* I have left you, and shall not return. You 
will find that I have regained possession of the 
jewelry which you gave me, and which is there- 
fore mine. I recovered these things by myself, 
and without help of any person at Lithuania. 

'Cynthia Zacharaovna.' 

It was the first lie that Cynthia had ever told 
or written to her husband. And who shall say 
that, under the circumstances, she was not justi- 
fied ? Solavieff, who had long traded on her 
truthfulness, a virtue which he thoroughly 
despised, believed every word of the letter ; and 
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he would have done so even without the cor- 
roboration which Mrs. Shaw's telegram and Count 
Zinski's denial afforded. He was still too much 
under the influence of the past evening s debauch 
to be anything more than dazed by the informa- 
tion. He buried his head in the pillows of his 
bed and groaned wearily. Then his brain slowly 
reverted to that other letter. Count Zinski had 
challenged him to fight. He'd be damned if he 
fought Count Zinski ! Why, Count Zinski was in 
the right ! He knew nothing of Cynthia or her 
jewels. Cynthia had said so herself He sup- 
posed he would have to apologize to Zinski — he 
would certainly have to apologize. 

He called Ivan to help him dress, and to 
bring him a strong brew of tea. By ten o'clock 
he was himself again, and Count Nurashkin was 
in the hall waiting for the answer to his note. 
Solavieff sent for him to his room and explained 
matters. In his explanation he made no effort to 
shield his erring wife — only to conciliate Zinski, 
to whom he wrote a handsome apology. He 
insisted on Nurashkin staying to breakfast, and 
went with him afterwards to Count Zinski's flat 
to deliver the letter of apology himself. 

Zinski was charming. He condoled with the 
Prince on the loss of a wife so beautiful and 
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accomplished. Doubtless she would soon think 
better of it, and return to her husband. And 
Solavieff swore with a full-flavoured oath that he 
would not rest until he had found her and brought 
her back to Lithuania. 

When Solavieff had taken his departure, Zinski 
laughed aloud. So this was the meaning of the 
anxiety of the Princess about her trinkets. And 
this was the outcome of his barefaced robbery. 
Then the beautiful, sad face of Cynthia rose 
before him, and checked his mirth. What would 
become of her } But, on the other hand, what 
worse thing could befall her than to be the wife 
of Vladimir Solavieff } 

Yes, on consideration, he was glad that he had 
been of some service to the beautiful Princess. 



CHAPTER VIII 

There are people who delight to live in a troubled 
sea, to whom the rude buffeting of the waves and 
the dash of salt spray in the face are exhilarating. 
The dark-green surge carries them up to the acme 
of delight, breaks into joyous, creamy surf, and 
then hurls them down into the trough of despair 
and regret, only that they may rise again on the 
crest of another breaker and be again cast down. 
There are others who prefer the mill-pond with 
its calm surface reflecting the fleeting images of 
clouds, trees, and hills when the sun shines ; who 
are content, when it is overcast, to remain placid 
and unruffled in grey monotony. The wildest 
storm merely ruffles the surface, but beneath, the 
deep waters are still. The wind passes away, 
and the tiny waves subside once more into the 
semblance of a mirror, reflecting baldly and truly 
the stagnant dulness of an everyday world. 

Hubert Rosborough began life in a mill-pond 
of conscientious scruples and dignified self-pos- 
session. Later on he plunged into the sea of 

[60] 
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life, and revelled in the vortex of its whirling 
depths. He stretched out his arms towards the 
breakers, and fought with their irresistible might, 
and gloried in the struggle. Yet, had he so 
chosen, he could have continued to live in the 
placid waters of respectability, and thereby have 
caused himself and others less anxiety. 

As the son of a rich man, educated at Harrow 
and Oxford, and intended . for the diplomatic 
service, he started with more advantages in life 
than fall to the share of many. He had been a 
painfully good and conscientious boy at school, a 
model of rectitude at the University, the joy of 
his doting mother, the pride of his father's old 
age. Then he left Oxford to travel, with a view 
to acquiring a correct French accent and to 
grapple with the gurgling gutturals of German. 
But he never entered the diplomatic service ; for 
his father died whilst Hubert was abroad, leaving 
him Rosborough Manor and an estate of some 
seven thousand acres, together with the care of 
his mother and three sisters. So Hubert returned 
home to live the life of a country squire in the 
county of Dampshire at the age of four-and- 
twenty. 

For the space of three years he nobly fulfilled 
his destiny. He became a J. P. for the county; 
a member of the County Council ; a large sub- 
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scriber to the county cricket club and charities ; 
hunted regularly with the county hounds ; enter- 
tained the county folk at long, dreary dinner-parties 
at Rosborough ; and shot his coverts with the 
help of the male portion of the county. Once 
every year he took his mother and sisters to 
London for three weeks. They stayed at Bailey's 
Hotel ; visited the Academy and the Lyceum ; 
stared at the shop-windows in Bond Street and 
Regent Street ; walked in the Park ; and went to 
the University cricket match. Then they returned 
to Rosborough, and stayed there for eleven 
months. 

It was not a good training for a very young 
man who was anything but a fool, and in whom 
the faculty of enjoyment was largely, if latently, 
developed. Since the initial error of our original 
parents, Adam and Eve, a certain amount of 
*devir has been apportioned to all flesh. The 
majority let it be seen in childhood and early 
youth ; but if they pass through these stages 
without the ' devil * coming to the front, so much 
the worse for their maturer years. When it is 
suppressed altogether, the rest of humanity says 
unkind things about ' visionaries ' and ' prigs * ; 
when it is given a free hand, outraged ' society * 
turns its back upon the delinquent, and will have 
none of him. But, be he bishop or burglar, 
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the ' devil ' is there, and must be reckoned 
with. 

For seven -and- twenty years Hubert Ros- 
borough had wrestled with it, and fairly kept it 
in check. He would have been surprised if 
anyone had told him this, for he was not conscious 
of it himself. The high standard which had been 
set up before his eyes from early childhood always 
seemed just beyond his grasp, and he was con- 
scious of failure to attain to it, and was accord- 
ingly humble. The peccadilloes of youth were 
magnified, through the clear glass of his early 
ideals, into deadly sins. His perception lost all 
sense of proportion, with the result that he was 
unable to distinguish between worldly wisdom 
and wickedness. Then came the debacle. To 
his credit, be it said, the downfall of his youthful 
ideals left unchanged his sense of honour and 
chivalry. He fell from want of experience — 
because there was no friendly hand to restrain 
him; but he fell a gentleman, and remained a gen- 
tleman to the moment when he pulled himself out 
of the turbulent sea into which his fall had plunged 
him, to discover that the ends he had striven after 
were but vanity ; that human nature was not 
exactly what he had fondly believed it to be when 
he stood on the brink ; that all women are not 
angels; that every steeplechaser is not a Pegasus. 
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There is no need to enter at length into the 
history of the three years in which he bought his 
experience. There was a training establishment 
connected with that period where stood seven of 
his horses. He rode them at exercise, and he 
rode them in their races — that was good ; but he 
always rode to win — that was foolish. Further- 
more, he generally backed them substantially — 
and that was ruinous. There was, as a matter 
of course, also a lady — a poor girl with a sad 
history and a lovely face — who threw herself, 
with a great deal of abandon, on the generosity 
of the chivalrous Mr. Rosborough. She was not 
altogether a bad woman, and the unhappy story 
of her past roused the Quixotic sympathy in 
Hubert to a dangerous pitch. The world had 
treated her badly ; but at least there should 
be one man whose friendship she should not 
regret. And so he stuck to her through thick 
and thin. He treated her with generosity and 
respect, and in return she loved him — in so 
far as love is possible to a woman whom fate has 
ill-treated. 

Rosborough Manor and its occupants saw but 
little of Hubert during these three years. He 
would pay them occasional flying visits-^-a fort- 
night in September for the partridge shooting ; a 
week in December to shoot the coverts; an 
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occasional day or two for hunting in the winter or 
trout-fishing in the summer. 

Mrs, Rosborough had perfect faith in her son, 
and a love for him that only a good woman who 
is a mother can feel. His visits were the red- 
letter days in her calendar, but in her sweet 
unselfishness she liked to think that her son was 
away enjoying himself. She would hastily tear 
open the morning paper when the steeplechasing 
season had begun, and look at once at the sporting 
intelligence to see whether Hubert had won his 
races, and whether he was unhurt. She knew 
nothing of the large sums of money that he lost, 
nothing of the woman whom her son's large-, 
hearted chivalry protected. These things were 
outside the ken of her simple faith. 

Hubert's circle of friends in London and New- 
market increased rapidly, and being without dis- 
crimination, and with a widespread belief in the 
honesty of all men, he made many friends of an 
undesirable nature. By these he was fleeced 
right and left, until his eyes were suddenly 
opened to their true character by an old college 
friend, Jack Dalton, who, finding Hubert sur- 
rounded by a shoal of sharks, and being sorry for 
him, took him in charge and piloted him into 
safer waters. 

The breaking with his former associates caused 

5 
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many storms. * The Boys/ as the sharper element 
of the racing fraternity are popularly called, were 
very loth to lose so rich a prize. One or two of 
them became truculent when Hubert cut them in 
the paddock, and attempted to hustle him ; but in 
this they made a mistake, for Hubert had a long | 
reach and a strong *m, and knew how to put his i 

weight behind it when necessary, and * the Boys ' 
retired discomforted. 

It was Jack Dal ton who persuaded Hubert that | 
hunting in Dampshire was cheaper and better 
sport than * chasing.' And Hubert broke up his 1 
stud at Newmarket, and settled down to hunt in I 
the winter at Rosborough. But there was one 
who was far from contented with this arrange- 
ment. A woman is quick to feel neglect, even 
when it is not intended. She appealed to him 
not to forsake her for so long a time. She could 
not live without him. He must not go away. It 
was in vain for Hubert to reason with her. If he 
left her now she would not answer for the 
consequences. 

Hubert tried to resort to that most wretched of 
all expedients — compromise. But she would not 
listen to him. He left her house that evening 
realizing for the first time the weight of the mill- 
stone that he had tied round his neck. Most men 
in his position would have settled the matter 
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with a substantial cheque and left her to fend 
for herself. But this was not in Hubert's nature. 
He knew full well that no sordid pecuniary gift 
could compensate for the loss which desertion 
entails on a woman who has trusted a man. 
The mere fact that she had no legal claim upon 
him made him the more determined that she 
should not be cruelly treated, that she should 
never regret his friendship. It was a debt of 
honour that no money could pay. 

But deliverance came from the girl herself, who 
finally released Hubert from his obligations by 
marrying another man. Thereby she placed the 
coping-stone on Hubert's education, and he went 
down to Rosborough Manor a wiser and a better 
man. 
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CHAPTER IX 

There was a little cottage about two miles from 
Rosborough Manor. It nestled among the trees 
at the foot of the hill ; the garden sloped down to 
the rivers edge, and was fringed with willows. 
The cottage itself was small, and its black-and- 
white gables peeped out above a luxuriant growth 
of Virginia creeper, which hid the lower portion 
of its walls. 

For some months this * desirable country resi- 
dence ' had been untenanted, but on their return 
from London the Rosboroughs found that it was 
again occupied. Their informant was the Vicar's 
wife, who called two days after their return. She 
came to ascertain what line the Manor people 
proposed to adopt towards the new arrivals, 
intending to shape her course accordingly. I 

'Since you have been away, my dear Mrs. 1 
Rosborough, we have a new neighbour at The ( 
Willows,' she began. 

Mrs. Rosborough simply answered * Yes,' and 
waited for further particulars. 

[68] 
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* Foreign nobility, I'm told. She calls herself 
Princess Solavieff.' 

Mrs. Thompson mistrusted all foreign aristo- 
crats, especially Russian princesses, though there 
are plenty of them in Russia. 

'Indeed!' replied Mrs, Rosborough. 'And is 
her husband there, too ?' 

* Oh, dear no !' Then, leaning forward confi- 
dentially : * They say she is divorced. She is an 
American, and married to a Russian Prince, so she 
says.' 

* Have you met her, then ?' queried Mrs. 
Rosborough. 

* She came to our church last Sunday with her 
mother — at least, she gives out that it is her 
mother. The Princess is certainly a very striking- 
looking woman.' 

* And does she know any of the people about 
here?' 

* Well, no, not that I have heard of. You see, 
I got my information about them from our parlour- 
maid, whose sister Ellen is engaged as servant at 
The Willows. She didn't mention that any of 
the county had called there.' 

Mrs. Rosborough looked a little dignified and 
austere as she answered : 

* Well, really, Mrs. Thompson, I hardly think 
that your source of information is to be implicitly 
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relied upon. I shall hope to hear more about ) 
them before making their acquaintance/ '♦ 

Mrs, Thompson took her departure shortly 
afterwards. Outside the lodge gates she met 
Mrs. Frail, the doctor's wife. 

* Tve just been calling on Mrs. Rosborough to 
tell her about our new Princess/ she cackled. 
*Of course, dear Mrs. Rosborough says she 
couldn't think of calling on her, and a divorcee, 
too ! I quite agree with her. I think they are , 
much best left alone. Russian Princess, indeed ! 
I only hope poor Mr. Morden may get the rent of ' 
his cottage out of her !' '^ 

Meanwhile the object of all this gossip was 
sitting in a long and much be-pillowed wicker 
chair under the shade of a lime-tree on the lawn 
of The Willows. By her side was a little occa- j 
sional table, set out with dainty cups and saucers 
and all the necessary appliances for afternoon tea. 
On the other side of the table, also in a wicker | 
garden-chair, sat her mother. 

•Well, I must say, Cynthie, I do not see that 
we shall do any good in this hole !' she drawled ! 
discontentedly. *We had more lively times in 1 
Russia than we are likely to experience here, in ) 
spite of that precious Vladimir Solavieff.* 

Just a sign of tired impatience gathered on 
Cynthia's face as she replied : 
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* Really, mother dear, I don't see what else we 
could do.' 

* It bothers me to death to know why you ever 
quarrelled with the man ! I guess it's no fault of 
mine. I find you a rich aristocrat and get it all 
fixed up to rights, and then you say you can't 
live with him after three years* trial. I call it 
rightdown mean of you, Cynthie !' 

'Stop, mother!' Cynthia retorted impatiently. 
*You know we have agreed not to discuss that 
subject. I was a mere schoolgirl when you made 
me marry him. I did it for you, and not for 
myself. Heaven knows I tried to do my duty to 
him. But he was a brute — a greater brute than 
you can ever know — and I couldn^t stand it any 
longer.' 

And Cynthia's eyes filled with tears. 

'There, there, Cynthie! don't cry, and I 
won't say any more about it,' said Mrs. Shaw, 
who felt that the afternoon was too hot and her 
daughter's case too good to pursue the matter 
further. * Only it's a pity you ran away from him 
and didn't get a divorce,' she added musingly. 

* Oh, I don't want to try the experiment again, 
thanks ; once is quite enough for me !* 

And Cynthia laughed a little cynical laugh that 
sounded in advance of her years. 

* Listen, mother,' she continued : * we haye got 
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enough to live quietly here. It s a sweet place, 
and, thank God, no one can interfere with us now 
that we are in England. For goodness' sake let 
us have a little peace and quiet for a time !' 

Cynthia only wanted to be left quite quiet and 
alone, to try to live down the remembrance of 
those three awful years of married life; in a 
measure to regain her girlhood. 

There was only one thing left now to remind 
her of the past — her husband's name, which she 
still bore. She had intended to revert to her 
maiden name in England, but there were diffi- 
culties. The firm of jewellers in London to whom 
she offered her jewelry for sale had thought 
good to make very pressing inquiries into her 
title to the precious articles which she brought for 
their examination, and Cynthia found it necessary 
to disclose her identity before they would consent 
to deal with her. She took the cheque which 
she received from them to a bank ; but before 
opening an account with her, the polite manager 
asked for a reference. The only reference that 
Cynthia could give was the jeweller whose cheque 
she presented. So the account was duly opened 
in the name of the Princess Solavieff. The 
house-agent to whom she applied for a cheap 
house in the country was referred to her bankers. 
It was through this agency that she became the 
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tenant of The Willows. In a small country 
village the signature at the foot of a woman's 
cheque is expected to correspond with her bap- 
tismal certificate or marriage lines, and therefore 
Cynthia found herself compelled to abide by the 
hated name Solavieff. 

Mrs. Shaw arrived in England within a week 
of her daughter. Solavieff had made no difficulty 
about her departure; on the contrary, he had 
practically turned her out of his house, declaring 
that she must have aided Cynthia in her flight. 
She joined Cynthia at the Charing Cross Hotel, 
with the remnant of old Zachary's fortune in her 
handbag. It was with difficulty that her daughter 
persuaded her to add this sum to the proceeds of 
the sale of her jewelry at the bank, for Mrs. 
Shaw had never lived on her income since her 
husband s death. But Cynthia prevailed at last ; 
and the outcome of it all was twelve thousand 
English sovereigns, and The Willows, Damp- 
shire. 

Cynthia rose from her chair by the tea-table 
and sauntered down to the river. She stood 
beneath a weeping willow with one hand rest- 
ing on the twisted trunk, and peered into the 
depths of the stream, where the weeds drifted 
lazily over the smooth stones, forming a bower 
for the trout, who darted in and out of its 
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shadows, or lay torpid close to the gravel at the 
bottom. 

She was thinking of many things as she gazed 
into the clear depths of the river. There was 
ever present in her mind the haunting dread 
of Vladimir Solavieff s appearance on the scene, 
though it was now four months since her arrival 
in England. Would he endeavour to find her ? 
Or would he leave her alone, and console himself 
with one or more of the many women who sought 
a place at the table of Dives, or struggled for the 
crumbs that fell beneath it ? Could he compel 
her to return to him ? Surely in England she 
could be free to do as she pleased. No, nothing 
would induce her to go back. There was nobody 
to whom she could confide her troubles. Her 
mother was unsympathetic, and could not under- 
stand. There was nobody who cared. In the 
whole twenty-one years of her life she had never 
known sympathy, much less love. 

'Hush — swish! Hush — swish!' Cynthia started 
from her dreams, and looked down the stream in 
the direction of this strange sound. But a high 
park paling ran down beyond the water s edge, 
and there was nothing to be seen. 

* Hush — swish!' again; a pause, and then 
wh-r-r-r I There was a sound of someone splash- 
ing into the water, and the next moment Hubert 
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Rosborough emerged from the further side of the 
paling, wading in the water to his knees. A light 
trout rod was in his hand, and the top was bent 
over almost to breaking-point. He clambered 
out on to the lawn of The Willows, all uncon- 
scious of Cynthia s presence, and glanced anxiously 
at the middle of the stream, where the fine silk 
line was throwing up a little fountain of water as 
it travelled rapidly towards the roots of the 
trees. 

It was Cynthia's image on the bank that 
headed the trout off, and he turned right across 
the river to the accompaniment of a merry wh-r-r, 
wh-r-r! from the reel. The struggle lasted a good 
ten minutes, and then the trout broke him, and 
Hubert sat down on the lawn and said, * Damn T 

Cynthia was vastly amused at the whole per- 
formance. She had never seen a man so much 
in earnest before, and when the climax arrived 
she hardly knew whether to laugh or cry at the 
intense disappointment which the unfortunate 
angler displayed. Finally, she burst into a peal 
of silvery laughter. The look of abject dejection 
on his handsome face, and all because of a 
wretched little fish, was too much for her sense 
of gravity. 

Hubert started to his feet. 

' I beg a thousand pardons ! I had no idea 
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there was anyone living here/ he said, raising 
his hat. 

* Oh, don't mention it,' Cynthia replied. ' I'm 
sorry you didn't catch the fish though.' 

' I thought you seemed rather amused,' Hubert 
retorted in an injured tone. 

* I was amused because you took it so much to 
heart when he got away. You Englishmen have 
a reputation for taking your pleasures sadly, you 
know.' 

'Then I understand that you have not the 
advantage of being English ?' Hubert replied, 
looking straight into her pretty face with a half 
friendly smile. 

*0h no; I'm American born, Continentally 
educated, and English by force of circumstances. 
Rather a queer combination, I'm afraid.' 

* A very charming one, at any rate.' 
Cynthia reddened and smiled. 

* I'm sure that's not at all English,' she said. 

* And why not ? At least it is true.' 

* I thought English people never paid fulsome 
compliments.' 

' It wasn't fulsome ; but where did you get the 
idea.?' 

* From France.' 

* Bah ! The French know rather less about us 
socially than they do politically.' 
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•I'm glad of that/ said Cynthia, with the 
Frenchman's sealed-pattern idea of an English- 
man in her mind. 

'Well, we haven't all got red hair and pro- 
minent teeth,' said Hubert. 

' So I see,' Cynthia replied naively. 

' We don't all say " Damn ! " on every possible 
occasion.' 

' But you do sometimes — when you don't catch 
fish, for example.' 

* Oh, that doesn't count,' said Hubert, laughing. 
* It's too exasperating for a milder word. Besides, 
I didn't know you were there.' 

' Have you any other British virtues to 
enumerate i^' 

• I think ril leave you to discover them for 
yourself,' said Hubert, picking up his rod and 
creel, which were lying on the ground. * I hope 
you'll forgive me for intruding upon you. I 
didn't know that The Willows was inhabited 
even.' 

•Please say no more about it,' she replied 
politely. * I'm much obliged to you for my first 
lesson in English.' 

•May I have the pleasure of instructing you 
further V asked Hubert, looking straight into her 
grey eyes inquiringly. 

Cynthia dropped her lids and coloured. 
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' I don't know,' she said simply. 

* * « « * 

At dinner that evening Hubert said to his 
mother : 

* Did you know that Morden had a new tenant 
at The Willows?' 

* Mrs. Thompson called this afternoon, and 
told me that the house was let — to a Russian 
Princess, I understood her to say/ Mrs. Ros- 
borough answered. * But she didn't seem to 
know much about her.' 

* I made her acquaintance quite accidentally 
to-day when I was fishing. I wish you would 
go and call on her.' 

* But, my dear boy, we don't know who they 
are or anything about them,' Mrs. Rosborough 
objected. 

* Well, the one I saw was a lady, and a very 
charming one, too. She told me she wasn't 
English, so I suppose it was the Princess. I 
didn't know that the house was let, and went 
on to the lawn after a trout. It was rather 
awkward. I didn't see her at first, and was 
there quite a long time before I discovered 
there was anyone else there. Then, of course, I 
apologized and explained. I think, under the 
circumstances, it would only be civil for you to 
call.' 
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* Very well, dear ; Til do as you wish,' his 
mother replied resignedly. She generally did as 
Hubert wished. 

The next day Mrs. Rosborough and her 
daughters drove over to call at The Willows. 



CHAPTER X 

Prince Solavieff had sworn an oath that he 
would find his wife and bring her back to Lithu- 
ania. In a general way oaths were frequent, and 
by no means binding to Solavieff ; but in this 
particular case he set himself to fulfil his vow. 
He hastened back to Novgorod in order to learn 
the story of Cynthia's escape. Gregory came in 
for a bad quarter of an hour when the truth was 
known ; but he was too useful to his master to 
receive more condign punishment than a sound 
thrashing, which was administered by Solavieff" 
himself, with the assistance of Ivan. Then he 
sought out his mother-in-law, and abused her in a 
most shocking manner. Mrs. Shaw retorted with 
some spirit, she refused to be bullied by Vladimir. 
She flatly declined to give him any information 
as to Cynthia's whereabouts, and announced her 
intention of quitting Lithuania Castle the very 
next day. Finding that he could get nothing out 
of her, Solavieff urged her to go at once, and 
rang for Ivan to order the sledge, saying that 

[80] 
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she should not remain another night under his 
roof. 

So Mrs. Shaw took her departure the same 
afternoon, and Ivan was despatched to look after 
her, and ascertain to what country she took her 
ticket from Petersburg. But Mrs. Shaw, whose 
temper was thoroughly aroused, and whose indig- 
nation knew no bounds, was yet 'cute' enough 
not to divulge her destination to Ivan. Like her 
daughter, she took a ticket to Berlin, a fact which 
Ivan duly announced to Solavieff, together with 
the information that the Princess had booked for 
the same city a few days before. 

Therefore, having arranged his affairs at home, 
Prince Solavieff started to Berlin in hot pursuit. 

The Continent of Europe is a large stretch of 
country, and a good many people live within its 
boundaries. Furthermore, the police and detec- 
tives of the various kingdoms and the republic 
which it comprises, though estimable in their 
various ways, may be pardoned for their inability 
to locate two American ladies who did not happen 
to reside within its confines. Solavieff wasted 
four months in his search through Europe. The 
Continental newspapers made great capital out of 
* the missing Russian Princess,' and photographs 
of her were sold on the boulevards of Paris. But 
these publications never reached the village of 

6 
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Rosborough ; and if there were any in the neigh- 
bourhood who heard rumours of the Solavieff 
mystery, it was no affair of theirs to interfere. 
And so Cynthia and her mother were left in 
peace, whilst Solavieff ransacked Europe to dis- 
cover them. 

There were yet America, portions of Asia and 
Africa, and the British Isles to be searched. 
Solavieff, turned wearily to the latter, as being 
the nearest. 

He arrived in London in July, and started on 
his search the very next morning. 

He brought with him from Paris a letter of 
introduction to a solicitor in London, whom he 
was recommended to consult as to the best means 
of finding the Princess, if indeed, she was to be 
found in England. It was, therefore, to Bedford 
Row that he took his way the morning after his 
arrival. He climbed the dirty wooden staircase 
to the topmost story of one of the dingiest houses 
in the Row. On the landing he stopped to regain 
his breath and to curse the stairs. Then he rang 
the bell of an unpretentious -looking door, which 
bore a name-plate with the inscription : * Israel 
Cohen & Co., Solicitors.* A seedy clerk ushered 
him into the sanctum of the head of the firm with 
an obsequious bow, and Solavieff saw before him 
a small smiling Jew, who rubbed his hands to- 
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gether and bowed even more obsequiously than 
his clerk, who was the sole representative of the 
• Co.* on the door-plate. 

• Sit down, your *Ighness, I beg/ said the little 
Jew, wheeling the clients* chair into a convenient 
position for his distinguished patron, and dusting 
the seat of it with his pocket-handkerchief. 

Solavieff sat down, and produced his letter of 
introduction, which he handed to Cohen to read. 
The little man nodded from time to time as he 
perused the letter, and uttered short comments on 
the contents. He folded it up and returned it to 
Solavieff. 

* I shall be most 'appy to serve your 'Ighness 
in any way that I can, and you can rely on Israel 
Cohen — mind that, sir — you can rely on me. If 
I undertake to do a thing, it is done.' 

Solavieff eyed the little solicitor suspiciously, 
and grunted. In common with most of his 
countrymen, he hated and despised a Jew ; but 
he was not averse to making use of the Chosen 
People when it suited his purpose. 

Cohen shifted his position, and began to rub his 
hands together again, for he felt uneasy under the 
steady stare of his new client. He was a good- 
natured and cheery little person himself, and this 
heavy, sombre Russian, with his suspicious eyes 
and surly manner, got on his nerves. He waited 

6—2 
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some time for the Prince to speak, but Solaviefif 
continued to stare at him, and said nothing. At 
last Cohen could stand it no longer. 

* Perhaps your *Ighness would be so good as to 
inform me of the business on hand,' he ventured 
apologetically. 

* I have lost my wife,' said Solavieff curtly. 
Cohen at once assumed his professional air of 

deep sympathy. 

'Allow me to offer your 'Ighness my condo- 
lences on your irreparable misfortune. *' In the 
midst of life we are in death," my dear sir.* 

* She's not dead, you fool !' growled Solavieff. 
* I've lost her !' 

* A thousand pardons, I'm sure!' Cohen ejacu- 
lated nervously. 

•And I want you to find her,' Solavieff con- 
tinued, without condescending to notice Cohen's 
apology. 

* Certainly, sir, certainly,' said Cohen briskly, 
reassuming his business air. * If you will be so 
good as to give me full particulars I will start 
inquiries forthwith.' 

Solavieff produced a bulky note-book from his 
pocket, and slapped it down on the table. 

* You will find everything in that, including a 
photograph of the Princess. I shall expect to 
hear from you at the Cecil Hotel shortly.' 
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He rose, and buttoned up his coat. 

* May I venture to ask what remuneration ' 



* You will be paid by results/ said Solavieff. 
The Jew rubbed his hands and bowed, and 

Solavieff, without another word, left the room. 

When he was gone Israel Cohen thrust his 
thumbs into the arms of his waistcoat, and emitted 
a long-drawn whistle. 

* His 'Ighness Prince Solavieff, Lithuania, 
Great Novgorod — Cecil 'Otel, London.' He read 
the words aloud from the card on the mantel- 
piece. 'Cohen, my boy, there's money in it — 
and don't you forget it ! A bloomin' prince, 
tooP 

Then he sat down at the table, and opened 
the note-book. The photograph of Cynthia fell 
out, and Cohen picked it up and looked at it 
critically. 

* My eye ! Ain't she a daisy !' he exclaimed. 
' I'm blessed if Td lose a woman like that if she 
were mine. But these Russian princes, they don't 
seem to care — just drop into their solicitors, 
casual like, and say : ** TVe lost my wife, but IVe 
stopped payment. Find her if you can, but it 
don't signify much." Let's have a look at the 
notes.' 

He turned to the first page of the book, and 
read it steadily through. Then he summoned 
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his clerk, and gave him certain instructions, 
which dealt principally with a private detective 
agency. 

In ten days' time Israel Cohen called on 
Solavieff at the Cecil Hotel. He wore his best 
clothes and his most confident manner. In the 
pocket of the former was an envelope, on which 
was written : * Princess Solavieff, The Willows, 
Rosborough, Dampshire.' 



i 



CHAPTER XI 

Cynthia was delighted with her new friend. 
The more she saw of him, the better she liked 
him. Their acquaintance was but three weeks 
old, and yet she felt as if she had known him for 
years. What astonished her most about him was 
that he never attempted to make love to her, and 
she liked him for the omission. Frenchmen she 
had found charming for five minutes, bearable for 
ten, and impossible for fifteen ; for in the third 
five minutes they invariably began to make love, 
either because of their ridiculous conceit, or 
because they had no other topic of conversation. 
Her Russian friends made love to her as a matter 
of course — for what else was woman made ? She 
had never met an English gentleman before, and 
it was a revelation to her. Here was a man who 
talked to a woman as a reasonable being ! A 
man who didn't always make himself and his 
feelings the centre of conversation ! Who actually 
asked for and respected her opinion! A man 
with sympathy ! It was quite charming. 

[87] 
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As for Hubert, hardly a day passed without 
his finding time to see her. It never entered his 
mind that he was playing with fire. He was 
desperately sorry for her ; for she had told him 
her whole story, and he was determined to make 
her life at The Willows as pleasant as possible, 
and he succeeded admirably. He rode with her, 
walked with her, taught her to throw a fly, and 
was absurdly elated when she caught an unfor- 
tunate little trout an inch and a half in length. 
Then they would have tea on the lawn of The 
Willows, whilst Mrs. Shaw looked on with an 
approving eye ; for she knew Hubert was 
* desirable.' He frequently dined with them, 
and Cynthia sang pretty little French songs to 
him afterwards, whilst Mrs. Shaw slept discreetly 
in a far corner of the room. 

Mrs. Rosborough had absolute and unbounded 
faith in her son. To entertain for one moment 
a thought that he could do wrong seemed to her 
rank disloyalty. Consequently she regarded his 
friendship for Princess Solaviefif with com- 
placency, and even abetted it by frequently 
asking her and her mother to Rosborough. 

Mrs. Thompson, the Vicar's wife, was puzzled in 
her mind ; but she took care to call at the Manor 
when Cynthia was there, and talked volubly to 
Mrs. Frail afterwards about * the dear Princess.' 
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And so Cynthia forgot her troubles, and was 
supremely happy. Even the bogey, Vladimir, 
was forgotten ; there was only a little golden 
ring on her left hand to remind her of his 
existence ; but there was great contentment in 
the presence of Hubert Rosborough. 

One evening towards the end of August 
Hubert was dining at The Willows. There 
were no other guests, and Mrs. Shaw had pleaded 
a headache and gone to bed. Cynthia had been 
singing, but the night was oppressively hot, so 
she closed the piano, and sat down in a low chair 
with her back to the open window. Hubert lit a 
cigarette, and drew up a chair opposite to her. 
For a few minutes neither of them spoke ; they 
had long ago attained to that pitch of sympathy 
that calls for no words, and in whose silence is 
the strongest bond of fellowship. 

At length Hubert said : 

* You can have no idea what a difference your 
arrival here has made to me. We seem to have 
known each other for years.' 

* It is exactly eight weeks since we first met,' 
said Cynthia meditatively. * But friendship is 
not measured by time.' 

* No, I suppose not. But how would you 
measure it ? 

* By density,' said Cynthia, smiling. 
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* Density implies thickness, and I think that 
describes what you mean. Do you regret it ?' 

* Oh, indeed no !* Cynthia answered impul- 
sively. * I never had a man friend until I met 
you. It's a very agreeable experience. You are 
so nice.' 

* Thanks,' said Hubert, laughing. 

* You make me feel years younger, and oh ! so 
much happier,' Cynthia went on, without heeding 
his interruption. * I was not very happy before, 
you know.' 

* Poor little woman !' said Hubert. ' But you 
will " live happy ever after " henceforward, won't 
you ? And he took her hand in his. 

* I don't know,' Cynthia answered slowly, 
dropping her eyes. 

Hubert looked straight past her and out on to 
the lawn. 

Tkere was a face at the window ! 

He started slightly, and let go Cynthia's hand, 
but he said nothing. 

' You are not going already, are you ?' said 
Cynthia. * It is still quite early.' 

* No, I am not going yet,' he answered, 
deliberately fixing his eyes on the window. 

*0h, I thought you were getting up to say 
good-bye.' 

* I was only going to throw away the end of 
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my cigarette ;* and he rose and walked to the 
window. * What a hot night it is !* he said, lean- 
ing out of the casement and looking anxiously to 
the side on which he had seen that face. 

There was a man standing close against the wall. 

* I think rU go for a stroll in the garden ;' 
and quick as thought he jumped out of the open 
window and turned upon the man in the shadow 
of the wall. He neither asked nor waited for an 
explanation, but collared him by the neck and 
rolled him on the ground. The man offered no 
resistance, but he called out in a harsh, guttural 
voice : * Cynthia Zacharaovna !* 

Cynthia from within uttered a short, despairing 
cry. 

* Who are you, and what do you want here ?' 
demanded Hubert savagely, though he guessed 
the truth quickly enough. 

* I have come to speak to my wife, Cynthia 
Zacharaovna. Have the goodness to let me get 
up/ replied the prostrate man. 

* Not until you have the Princess's permission/ 
said Hubert, with one knee on his chest. 

Cynthia was standing at the window, pale and 
defiant now. 

* Bring him here, please, Mr. Rosborough,' she 
said firmly. 

So Hubert released his man, and brought him 
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by the front-door into the drawing-room. Cynthia 
was standing with her back to the window, Hubert 
remained by the door, and Solavieff was in the 
middle of the room between the two. 

There was an awkward pause, and then Cynthia 
said : 

' What has brought you here, Vladimir Alexe- 
vich ?' 

* I have come for you, my wife, to take you 
back with me to Russia.' 

* I will not go with you !' said Cynthia pas- 
sionately. 

Solavieff sneered, and a look of cunning 
malignity glinted in his eyes. 

*So Cynthia has found an English gentleman 
whom she favours more than her lawful lord and 
master. But I understand that even the law of 
England gives greater rights to a husband than 
to a paramour,' he said brutally. 

'You cur!' exclaimed Hubert, advancing 
threateningly towards Solavieff. * It s a lie !' 

'Calm yourself, sir, I beg. You forget that I 
had the misfortune to witness a most affecting 
scene between my wife and yourself. Is it the 
custom in England to hold the hands of a lady 
and tell her that she shall live happily with you 
ever after ? 

* I said nothing of the sort !' Hubert exclaimed 
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hotly. * I merely meant that I hoped she had 
escaped your tyrannies for good/ 

* The English language is very complicated/ 
replied Solavieff, with a shrug of his heavy 
shoulders. * Cynthia, you will return with me to 
Russia to-morrow.' He spoke imperiously, ad- 
dressing his wife. 

' I shall not !' Cynthia replied defianriy. ' I 
will never live with you again. You may do 
what you will, but I will never come back. You 
know I hate you. Why can't you leave me 
alone? I ask no favours, and want nothing 
from you, only to be left alone / and her voice 
quavered ominously. 

Solavieff was not accustomed to being thwarted. 
During his three years of married life he had 
never seen Cynthia in this mood, except on the 
occasion when she had refused to wear her jewels. 
This attitude of hers was something new to him, 
and he was at a loss how to deal with it. Like 
all bullies, he was a cur at heart, and, much as he 
would have liked to strike her, he feared the tall 
athletic figure and alert eye of Hubert. He never 
for a moment doubted that his wife and Hubert 
were guilty, and an impotent hatred of them both 
clawed at his throat and choked back his words ; 
the corners of his mouth were twitching, and the 
veins stood out on his forehead. 
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Meanwhile Hubert had regained his composure. 

* I think you had better go now/ he said mean- 
ingly, addressing himself to Solavieff. ' You have 
the Princess's answer/ 

Solavieff glared at him, and found his voice 
again, though he would hardly have recognised 
it as his own. 

' And leave my wife under your protection, 
I suppose,' he sneered. 

* The Princess is under her mother's protection 
in this house,' Hubert answered with some dignity. 
* You had better go.' 

* I shall do as I please !' Solavieff retorted 
angrily. * At present it pleases me to stay with 
my wife. I understand that even in England a 
man has a right to be with his wife ?' 

* You have no right in this house if the Princess 
does not want you,' Hubert answered, looking 
inquiringly at Cynthia. 

* I will not stay in the house with him. If he 
stays, I shall go away, whither I neither know 
nor care ; but I won't remain with him/ There 
was a ring of conviction in Cynthia's voice. 

* There will be no need for you to go away,' 
said Hubert. * The Prince is going in a minute.' 
He eyed Solavieff up and down as though look- 
ing for the best place to collar him and evict 
him by force. Solavieff noted and understood 
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that look, and whipped a revolver out of his 
pocket and covered Hubert with it. 

'You dare touch me! You dare move!' he 
exclaimed. 

Cynthia, who thought she knew the temper of 
the man, gasped, but Hubert stood quite still, 
apparently unconcerned. 

* There is capital punishment even in England,' 
he said quietly. * You had better put that pistol 
down.' 

The door opened slightly, and a weary voice 
drawled out : 

* Cynthie dear, isn't it time you were going to 

bed r 

SolaviefT started and looked up, and Hubert 
was upon him in a second. There was a loud 
crash as he threw him with his back against a 
little table, which promptly collapsed. Solavieff 
fell heavily, and his head struck against a corner 
of the piano. Hubert got up, but his adversary 
lay still on the floor, and a little dark pool began 
to form on the carpet. 

'Goodness gracious! what are you doing, 
child ?' exclaimed Mrs. Shaw, pushing the door 
wide open, and appearing in a most unbecoming 
deshabille at the entrance. 

The floor was littered with poor little broken 
china ornaments; there were splinters of wood 
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where once had stood a table, and by the piano 
lay the prostrate form of Vladimir Solavieff, with 
Hubert Rosborough bending over him. 
Hubert was the first to speak. 

* Tm afraid he's rather badly hurt,* he said, 
picking up the revolver and putting it on the top 
of the piano. ' But we had better not send for a 
doctor if we can help it. It is no good making a 
scandal. I dare say he is only stunned.' 

* What does it all mean ?' gasped Mrs. Shaw. 

* For goodness' sake don't begin asking questions 
now, mother !' said Cynthia, * but run and fetch a 
basin of water and a towel.' Then, turning to 
Hubert, she asked in an awe-struck whisper : 
* He's not dead, is he ? 

* Oh no, not so bad as that !' Hubert answered, 
with a feeble attempt at a smile. * He'll come to 
in a few minutes, I hope. And then, what are 
we to do with him ?' 

Mrs. Shaw returned, and began to bathe 
Solavieffs head with cold water. She had 
performed the same office for him before, when 
he was lying sottishly drunk on the floor of his 
dining-room in Russia after a heavy carouse. But 
this time the water in the basin turned red. He 
regained consciousness, however, in a few minutes, 
and she and Hubert propped him up with his back 
against the wall and the wet towel enveloping his 
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head. Solavieff looked about him in a dazed 
manner and called for vodka. Force of habit 
made Mrs. Shaw reply : * I guess you've had 
enough of that already.' It was quite like old 
times but for the red in the basin and on the 
towel. 

'What are we to do with him.'*' reiterated 
Hubert. 

' Why, of course, the poor man must stay here,' 
said Mrs. Shaw, who bore no malice. 

' Then I shan't !' snapped Cynthia. * Mr. Ros- 
borough, what are we to do with him T 

•Well, if he's not going to stay here, I'm sure 
I don't know,' said Mrs. Shaw in an injured 
tone. 

Hubert burst out laughing. There is humour 
in nearly every situation in life, and Hubert had a 
keen sense of it. Then a happy idea struck him. 
If he could only get Solavieff to the cottage of 
old Hamish McKenna, his keeper, the difficulty 
could be easily overcome. Hamish was a shrewd 
and faithful old Scotsman, an old family servant, 
and more than devoted to his young master. He 
would see Solavieff safely housed for the night, 
and a passenger by the first train to London in 
the morning. But how was Solavieff to be trans- 
ported to the cottage ? Hubert had ordered no 
carriage to take him home, for the night was fine. 
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and he had intended walking. There was the 
river. Hamish's cottage was close to the banks, 
there was also a flat-bottomed fishing-boat belong- 
ing to The Willows. 

* May I borrow your boat for an hour ?' Hubert 
asked. 

' You're not going to leave us with the man 
like this, surely ?' Mrs. Shaw replied indignantly. 

* I intended taking him with me.' 

* What are you going to do with him ?' asked 
Cynthia eagerly. 

' I thought he had better stay at my keeper s 
cottage for the night, and he will see him off to 
London by the 7.30 train to-morrow morning, if 
he is well enough to travel.' 

Solavieff had recovered sufficiently to under- 
stand the arrangements which Hubert proposed 
for his disposal, and blurted out : 

* I won't go ! I won't go !' 

* You'll do as you're told to-night, at any rate,' 
said Hubert. * And if you object to returning to 
town to-morrow morning you can discuss the 
question with my keeper. But I think you'll 
find that you arrive in London at 9.40 a.m.' 
Turning to Cynthia, he added : * I'll bring your 
boat back to-night and let you know if it's all 
right.' 

Then he took the still half-dazed Solavieff 
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by the arm and led him down to the river 
bank. 

Cynthia paced up and down the lawn in the 
moonlight She was trying to think, but her 
brain was in a whirl. What would be the out- 
come of it all ? Of course, Solavieff would come 
back again. How was she to escape from him.^ 
Then the handsome figure of Hubert rose before 
her mind, and she could think of nothing but her 
admiration for him. How splendidly cool and 
brave he had been ! What would have happened 
if he had not been there ? She had only once 
dared to openly defy Solavieff before; with 
Hubert there she would dare anything. But she 
would have to go away now and hide herself, and 
Hubert would not be with her any more. She 
would lose the only person she ever cared for, the 
only man who had ever been a friend to her. 
Where was she to go, and what was to happen to 
her mother and The Willows ? 

* Oh, I can't think I I can't think !' she reiterated 
helplessly. 

There was a splash of oars in the water, the 
boat glided up to the landing-stage, and Hubert 
jumped on to the bank. 

* Are you still out here, Princess ?' he said, 
going to her. 

* Yes. I can't go indoors ; Tm nearly stifled. 

7—2 
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Mother went to bed soon after you left What 
have you done with him ?' 

* Oh, that's all right/ Hubert replied cheerfully. 
' Old Hamish has put him to bed for the night, 
and has my strict orders that he is to see him 
into the train at 7.30 to-morrow. The Prince 
didn't seem to appreciate his row on the river. 
He got hold of the boat-hook once, and I thought 
there was going to be trouble. He came quietly 
enough in the end, though.' 

'Supposing he refuses to go to London to- 
morrow ?' Cynthia queried. 

' Hamish will see to that. Lots of poachers 
come down here from the neighbouring towns, 
and even from London, and if Hamish hasn't a 
good enough case to secure a conviction against 
them he just escorts them to the station and sends 
them off by the first train to rid the neighbourhood 
of them. Your husband will have to masquerade 
as a suspected poacher to-morrow morning. His 
cracked skull carries out the deception to a 
nicety.' 

* But he will come back again, I know/ said 
Cynthia despairingly. 

* " Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof/' 
dear Princess,' said Hubert. 'We have shifted 
him for the present, and have thus gained time to 
consider the next move/ 
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There was a moment's silence, and then 
Cynthia, laying her hand on Hubert's shoulder 
and looking straight into his eyes, said : 

* My next move is to say ** Good-bye " to you. 
I must go away. Dear friend, you have been so 
good and so kind to me, and so loyal. I didn't 
know a man could do all that you have done for 
me. But I won't drag you into this affair. I will 
go away and hide myself somewhere, and I shan't 
trouble you any more.' Her voice was scarcely 
audible, and the bright moonlight showed the 
deep sorrow in her beautiful eyes. 

' No, no, Cynthia ; you mustn't talk like that,' 
said Hubert, putting his arm round her, and 
holding the little wrist which was resting on his 
shoulder in the other hand. * Let me help you. 
Promise me you won't go away without letting 
me know. I won't leave you now that you need 
help most.' 

Cynthia was trembling in every limb, and her 
head was turned away from his face now. She 
could not speak, but a deep sob escaped her. 
And Hubert bent down and smothered her face 
with kisses. 

* No, don't ! You mustn't do that. Darling, 
you mustn't do that !' she panted ; but she made 
no effort to free herself from him. 

Hubert released her from his arms, and she ran 
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towards the house, covering her burning cheeks 
with her hands. 

* Cynthia, Cynthia, come back !' Hubert called 
softly. But she paid no heed to him, and re- 
treated into the house. 

Hubert stood still for a minute, gazing blankly 
at the door which had closed behind her ; then he 
turned away and walked homewards. 



CHAPTER XII 

Cynthia had not been brought up on the Ten 
Commandments and the Catechism, and therefore 
she must be forgiven for her waking thoughts on 
the morning following SolaviefFs unwelcome visit 
to The Willows. She had snatched but a few 
hours* sleep just before dawn ; but it had been a 
deep and restful slumber, and she awoke refreshed. 
And the first thought that took tangible form in 
her brain was a thought of Hubert and of his 
words — ay, and of his actions, too^ — the night 
before. 

* Thank God he cares F she whispered to 
herself. 

That she thanked God for anything was a 
matter for surprise, for the teachings of her 
childhood had stopped short of divinity. And 
yet there were many traits in Cynthia's character 
which a large number of persons who thank their 
God that they are not as other men are would do 
well to cultivate, and which even the misery of 
the past three years had not been enough to stifle. 
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And so she thought of Hubert and of her love 
for him. She did not attempt to deceive herself 
on that point — she loved him. It was an entirely 
new sensation to her, for hitherto her life had 
been loveless^devoid even of that affection which 
every living creature has a right to expect, the 
love of parents. And then, two short months ago, 
she had by chance met with this man, who had 
treated her so differently to everyone else. And 
he had cast his spell upon her — this spell of love, 
so that she instinctively turned to him. 

Until the evening before Hubert had never by 
word or action showed that his feelings towards 
Cynthia were anything more than those of friend- 
ship ; but the passionate emotions which the 
events of the night had produced, displayed 
Hubert to her in a new light. His strong sense 
of chivalry had been aroused, and with it the 
unconventional expression of his admiration and 
affection for a defenceless woman. Cynthia could 
hardly be blamed for accepting his homage as a 
personal tribute. But to Hubert the incident 
appeared in a different light. He would not 
admit to himself even that he was in love with 
Cynthia. He had left London and returned to 
his home at Rosborough full of good resolutions 
for the future. Making love to his neighbour's 
wife was not among them. And therefore he 
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could not possibly be in love with Princess 
Solavieff. That was the logical conclusion of his 
good resolutions. But there remained his words 
and his kisses to be explained away. And this 
he did not attempt to do, for, in spite of his 
resolutions, he was no 'humbug.' He blamed 
himself for losing control over his feelings, for 
taking advantage of her gratitude. She would 
probably be furious with him, he thought ; but if 
she would allow it, he was still determined to do 
all that lay in his power to assist her. 

Hamish McKenna came to the house to see 
Hubert after breakfast. 

*The gentleman's gone back to London, sir/ 
he reported, touching his cap as though it were 
quite an everyday occurrence for him to dispose 
of undesirable visitors. * He didna like to be 
going, but I just took him along and put him in 
the train. The station-master said he lookit to 
ha' been vera ill handled/ he added with a 
chuckle. ' I just said " rabbit netting/' and he 
let us pass.' 

The question which Hubert asked himself was, 
* When will he come back again ?' 

Something must be done, and quickly. For 
Solavieff, having at last discovered his wife, was 
not likely to leave her in peace at The Willows 
whilst he nursed his sore head in London. He 
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must go and see the Princess at once. She might 
refuse to see him after his behaviour of the night 
before, but somehow he did not think that she 
would. In any case, he must risk it. So he 
ordered a horse and rode over to The Willows. 

He found Cynthia and her mother on the lawn.^ 
Mrs. Shaw shook hands with him, and went into 
the house immediately, leaving him alone with 
Cynthia. She held out both her hands, and 
welcomed him with a radiant smile that at once 
quelled his fears. 

* I am so glad you have come.* 

Hubert held her hands for a moment before 
speaking, and then he went straight to the point. 

* Your uninvited visitor of last night has gone 
back to London.* 

* But he will return,' she said dejectedly. 

* Yes. And he must not find you here.* 
'Mother and I have been talking it over. I 

have persuaded her that it is better that we 
should go away, for the time at least. Mother 
wanted me to go back to him, but you know I 
will not do that.* 

Cynthia looked frankly into his eyes as she 
spoke ; she knew that he would understand her 
feelings on that point. 

*Will you allow me to find you rooms in 
London ? It is the best place to lose one*s self. 
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And you can come back to The Willows when 
the Prince is tired of looking for you, and has 
gone back to Russia/ 
Cynthia shook her head. 

* For your own sake, as well as mine, your 
name must not be dragged into this affair. You 
have done too much for me already. We shall 
go to London, and it will be easy for us to find 
rooms. Nobody knows us there,' she said wearily. 

* You will let me know your address ?* 
She reddened, and smiled at him. 

' Yes, if you like.' 

'And you will come back to The Willows 
again ?' 

' When Ae goes back to Russia.' 

* In the meantime,' said Hubert, * I will tell our 
neighbours that you have gone on a visit to 
London, and will not be back for some weeks.' 

* Thanks. How thoughtful you are !' 

* When shall you go ?' 

* We leave by the 3.15 train this afternoon.' 

* May I come and see you off i^' 

* That would be very kind of you.' 
Hubert held out his hand to her. 

* I know that you must be very busy, and so I 
will not keep you any longer now, but I shall see 
you again at the station.' 

He was gone in a moment, and Cynthia looked 
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after him regretfully. He had left so much 
unsaid. 

There was a great deal of luggage on the 
platform of Rosborough station that afternoon, 
and Mrs. Shaw, red-visaged and perspiring, was 
much occupied in looking after it. Hubert had 
offered his services, but had been waved aside 
with an imperious gesture by Mrs. Shaw, who 
preferred to give her own instructions to the rail- 
way staff, and to see that every single package 
was accounted for. And so Hubert had retired 
to the far end of the platform with Cynthia. 
They sat down upon a seat under the shade of an 
old elm, whose branches overhung the platform. 
For some moments neither spoke. But time was 
precious, for already the arm of the ' up ' signal 
had assumed a diagonal position, and Cynthia 
had much that she wanted to say to Hubert 
Rosborough if she could only think how to begin. 
At last she broke the silence. 

* I can never thank you enough for all your 
kindness to us since we have been here. You 
have made my life so different. These eight 
weeks have been the happiest I have known. I 
shall never forget them — or you.' 

Hubert looked at her kindly, but her eyes were 
fixed on the ground, intent on the pattern which 
she was scratching in the gravel with her parasol. 
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'You must not thank me/ he said, 'because in 
trying to make your life pleasant I have also 
been seeking my own happiness. So it is mutual, 
you see. And you must not talk of it as a thing 
of the past. You will come back to The Willows 
when he has gone back to Russia, and we can 
begin again where we are leaving off. And mean- 
time, you will let me come and see you in 
London ?' 

* I will send you our address,' she said faintly. 
The train clattered into the station. Hubert 

assisted Mrs. Shaw and various parcels into a 
first-class carriage, and Cynthia held out her hand 
to him. 

* Good-bye, dear friend.' 

'Good-bye — for the present,' he answered 
cheerily. 

The engine gave a short spasmodic whistle, 
and Cynthia entered the carriage. The train 
steamed out of the station. Mrs. Shaw waved a 
ridiculous little piece of lace and cambric from the 
window, but Hubert did not notice it. He had 
turned towards the entrance of the station, and 
was wondering to himself how it was possible 
that, in his present state of regeneration, he 
could take so sincere an interest in another man's 
wife. 

The promised address arrived three days later, 
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together with a letter from Cynthia. She told 
him of their safe arrival in London, and of their 
search for lodgings ; how, finally, they had 
driven to Bloomsbury, and taken rooms in 6ia, 
Guildford Street, where she hoped they might 
have the pleasure of seeing him soon. 

Hubert folded the letter, and put it in his 
pocket just as the door was opened by the 
footman. 

* A gentleman to see you, sir,' he announced, 
and Solavieff entered the room on the heels of 
the servant. 

Hubert had risen from his chair to meet his 
visitor, but now stood still at the far end of the 
room. Solavieff hardly waited for the door to be 
closed behind him to explain the object of his call. 

* Where is my wife ?' 

* That is no concern of mine,* Hubert answered. 
* You seem to be under a false impression as 
regards the Princess and myself.' 

'You know where she is, and you shall tell 
me,' said Solavieff bluntly. * I have been to the 
other house, and she is not there, and so I come 
to you for an explanation.' 

* And I have no explanation to give you. The 
Princess and Mrs. Shaw have a perfect right to 
go wherever it pleases them. It has nothing to 
do with me.' 
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Hubert spoke with a quiet dignity that had 
an exasperating effect on Solavieff. He began 
to gesticulate wildly, and his voice when he next 
spoke was hoarse and guttural. 

* You know where she has gone ! You cannot 
deny it ! You know where she has gone !' 

Hubert bowed. 

'Yes, I know where the Princess and her 
mother are ; but I do not feel justified in giving 
you any information on the subject.* 

* Then I will go to the police, and they shall 
compel you to tell me !' Solavieff shouted, flinging 
his arms about and shaking his fist at Hubert. 

The latter merely smiled. 

* You can take what steps you please — and the 
law of England allows ; but I must trouble you 
to leave my house.' 

For a moment the Russian stood still, eyeing 
Hubert with a look of impotent hatred. If 
Solavieff were armed he would surely make use 
of his weapon now, and Hubert, mindful of the 
events at The Willows, watched him narrowly. 
But SolaviefTs hands were clear of his pockets. 
He simply stood still, glaring at his opponent, 
and vainly endeavouring to find words to meet 
the situation. Hubert moved towards the bell. 

* Are you going, or am I to send for my keeper, 
McKenna ?* 
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Solavieff swore volubly in his own language, 
and went to the door ; then he paused and turned 
towards Hubert once more* 

* You shall be put in prison for this. I go to 
the police to have you arrested/ 

Hubert rang the bell. 

* Show this gentleman to the door, please.' 



CHAPTER XIII 

The first-floor * front' of 6ia, Guildford Street, is 
not an exhilarating apartment. It has French 
windows with dirty panes of glass, and a rickety 
iron balcony outside. Dingy coffee - coloured 
muslin curtains hang limply from the ceiling, and 
trail their bedraggled ends in the dirt of the floor. 
A three-legged octagonal table, covered with red 
baize and surmounted by a cluster of woollen 
flowers under a glass shade, stands in front of the 
window. An old and bilious Brussels carpet 
covers the centre of the floor, surrounded by a 
greasy sea of linoleum. The furniture is shaky, 
and early Victorian in design. There is a pre- 
tentious yellow marble, brass-edged clock on the 
mantelpiece, but it does not go ; behind it, a 
cheap mirror in a gilt frame flanked by two 
portraits, also in gilt frames with maroon mounts. 
The one on the left represents a florid gentleman 
with staring eyes and a long black beard ; the 
one on the right a middle-aged lady with cork- 
screw curls and an ormolu brooch. There are 
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also pictures of the Queen, the Good Shepherd, 
and Little Red Riding Hood on the walls. Anti- 
macassars of crochet-work bedeck every chair 
and the uncompromisingly stiff back of the horse- 
hair sofa. There is but one solid piece of 
furniture in the room, and that is the mahogany 
dinner-table in the centre. It is covered with a 
green and black cloth, and has a photograph- 
book and several Sunday-school prizes arranged 
at exact intervals round the outside, and a vase 
with paper roses in it stands on a bead-mat in the 
centre. At this table Cynthia is sitting writing 
a letter, whilst Mrs. Shaw is trying ineffectually 
to make herself comfortable on the horsehair sofa 
by the window preparatory to reading the latest 
number of Modem Society. 

* Cynthie child,' she exclaimed impatiently, * I 
guess we're going from bad to worse. What did 
you bring me here for ?' 

'Well, mother, it's not for long, only till 
Vladimir chooses to go back to Russia. Then 
we can return to The Willows. I don't suppose 
hell trouble about me after a week or two.' 

* Since he has troubled right away from Russia 
for you, I guess he'll not go back until he has 
found you,' said Mrs. Shaw sententiously. 'And 
I don't see,' she added, 'why you can't make 
friends again and go right back with him.' 
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* Well, Vm not going,* said Cynthia shortly. 
There was a pause, and Cynthia continued 

writing. 

* Who are you writing to, Cynthie ?* asked 
Mrs. Shaw. 

* Mr. Rosborough,' Cynthia answered without 
looking up from her letter. 

* Oh ! Now that's a real nice young man.' 

* He was very kind to us,' Cynthia said, keeping 
her eyes on the paper before her. * He tells me 
Vladimir has been down there again,' she went 
on, *but he didn't tell him where we are.' 

* Poor dear Vladimir!' exclaimed^ Mrs. Shaw 
with a sigh. She was thinking of his prostrate 
form and cracked head as she had last seen him. 

* He thought he could bully people here as he 
does in Russia, and he has found out his mistake,' 
said Cynthia unsympathetically. 

* I don't suppose he expected to be thrown on 
the floor like that,' said Mrs. Shaw pensively. 

A dirty little misshapen * slavey ' in a rusty 
black dress without apron or cuffs shuffled into 
the room. 

'There's a gentleman downstairs asking for 
you, mum,' she piped in a scared voice to Mrs. 
Shaw. 

*Ask him to come upstairs,' said Mrs. Shaw, 
glad of any diversion. 

8—2 
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Cynthia put her pen down and set her teeth. 
Had he found them already ? 

But it was Hubert Rosborough who came into 
the room. There was a cheery smile on his face 
and that ease of manner which has so much 
charm. 

* How d you do, Mrs. Shaw ? How d*you do, 
Princess?* he said, shaking hands with them 
both. * I am staying in London at present, and 
I thought I would come and look you up.' 

*Now, this IS nice of you,* said Mrs. Shaw. 
* We're just bored to death here.' 

* I didn't know you were coming to London,' 
said Cynthia almost in a whisper. 

* I didn't know it myself until this morning,' 
Hubert replied. * I — I had some business to do,' 
he added hesitatingly. 

' Tm afraid you find us in rather sorry sur- 
roundings,' said Mrs. Shaw apologetically, 
glancing round at the furniture. 

'Oh, much better than where I am,' Hubert 
answered, laughing. * My place is all bows and 
bamboo — not a solid bit of furniture anywhere. 
Tve taken a couple of rooms in Mount Street for 
a week or two.' 

' Until you have finished your business, I 
suppose,' said Mrs. Shaw meaningly. 

Hubert reddened. 
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'Yes,' he said, 'until I have finished my 
business/ 

•Now, Mr. Rosborough, if you'll excuse me 
for a minute, Til just go and finish a letter I want 
to catch this evening's post,' said Mrs. Shaw, 
going to the door. 

' Wonderful tact your mother's got,' remarked 
Hubert when Mrs. Shaw had gone. * She always 
comes in and goes out exactly at the right moment. 
I wanted particularly to see you alone.' 

' I felt sure you'd come to see us,' said Cynthia 
contentedly. 

* I didn't like the idea of Solavieff hunting for 
you all over London. I came up so that I could 
watch him and let you know his moves. I hope 
I have not done wrong.' 

' Indeed, no. It was very good of you to think 
of it, and so like you,' said Cynthia, smiling. 
' Do you know where he is ? she added. 

' I haven't had time to find him yet, but I don't 
think it will be very difficult. Only he mustn't 
suspect I'm watching him. He knows that I 
know where you are, and threatened me with 
the law if I didn't tell him. Less disconcerting 
than the revolver, anyway. I told him your 
whereabouts were no affair of mine, and turned 
him out of the house. That's my whole story. 
Princess.' 
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' Sh — h !' said Cynthia, laying her finger on 
her pretty mouth. * You mustn't call me that. 
Tm Miss Shaw here.' 

' I can't call you Miss Shaw,' said Hubert, 
laughing. 

' No, please don't.' 

* What am I to call you, then ?' he asked, going 
close up to her. 

* I think you might call me Cynthia ; it would 
not be for the first time.' 

She blushed as she answered, with the delicious 
recollection in her mind of that night in the 
garden, when he had called her Cynthia and 
kissed her. Hubert also remembered, and her 
allusion to the incident gave him courage. 

* I was afraid that I had offended you on that 
occasion,' he said. * It was mean on my part to 
take advantage of your gratitude.' 

*You couldn't be mean,* Cynthia replied 
generously. 

'Then you were not offended with mei^* he 
asked, with a note of triumph in his voice. 

Cynthia looked down at the carpet. 

* I forgave you,' she said simply. 

* And would you forgive me again if ' 

But at that moment the door opened, and 
Mrs. Shaw entered. 
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In a private sitting-room at the Hotel Cecil 
Prince Solavieff and the little Jew Cohen were 
in conference. The Prince was half drunk and 
arrogant, the solicitor cringing, but alert. 

* So the Princess has given your Highness the 
slip again. That's most unfortunate,' said Cohen, 
when he had heard the account of his client's 
adventures in Dampshire. 

* What you've got to do is to put the police on 
to this cursed fellow Rosborough,* Solavieff con- 
tinued. * He knows where my wife is ; he told 
me so.' 

* But, my dear sir, by the laws of England ' 

* Damn the laws of England !' Solavieff shouted, 
bringing his fist down heavily on the table. * Are 
they to be for ever thrown in my teeth ?' 

'But we must have evidence before we can 
take any proceedings against Mr. Rosborough,' 
Cohen objected uneasily. 

* And what do you suppose I came to you for 
but to find me evidence i*' 

Cohen reflected for a moment, and then he 
said : 

* I'm afraid, your Highness, this will be a very 
costly affair.* 

' You shall have your price, you wretched Jew, 
when Rosborough is in prison and my wife in 
Russia.' 
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* I doubt whether the former condition can be 
fulfilled in England/ said Cohen, swallowing the 
insult meekly; 'and as for the latter, under 
" Jackson v. Jackson " * 

* I won't hear your legal trash !' thundered 
Solavieff. ' Are you going to get my wife back 
or not ?' 

' I shall do my best, your 'Ighness,' said the 
Jew humbly, in terror lest this rich aristocrat 
should deliver himself out of his hands. *The 
first step to take is to find the lady,' he added 
pleasantly. 

* Now you are talking sense, little Israel,' said 
Solavieff with a coarse laugh. * Find the lady ! 
find the lady !' 

* As it will be such a very expensive business/ 
said Cohen, rubbing his hands together, * I suppose 
you have no objection to giving me a sum of money 
in advance for out-of-pocket expenses ?* 

* How much, little Israel T said Solavieff, pro- 
ducing his cheque-book. 

* Shall we say five hundred pounds ?' ventured 
Cohen. 

Solavieff swore roundly, and dashed the pen 
down on the table. 

* You miserable Jew ! Do you think I am 
made of gold ?' 

'Your 'Ighness must bear in mind that it will 
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be necessary to employ detectives/ said Cohen 
humbly. * Then witnesses — reliable witnesses — are 
very expensive in England. I shall account for 
all money spent. But if your 'Ighness thinks five 
'undred pounds excessive, shall we say three 
'undred and fifty to go on with ? In a delicate 
case like this it is necessary to spend money to 
obtain good results.' 

Solavieff opened his cheque-book and wrote. 

* Here you have it, then, little Israel,' he said, 
throwing a cheque for three hundred and fifty 
pounds across the table. * See that you spend it 
well.' 

The Jew's eyes glistened as he picked up the 
piece of paper. He rose from his chair and 
bowed. 

* I shall do my best, your 'Ighness. You may 
rely upon me. Israel Cohen is a man of 'is word. 
I shall be most 'appy to serve you.' 



CHAPTER XIV 

Mr. Leopold La Zara was a very fine gentle- 
man. He wore immaculate clothes and cultivated 
an artistic, lackadaisical air. His hair was shiny 
black, his eyes close-set and keen, and his nose 
proclaimed him of the Chosen People. His father 
had been contented with the names Levi Lazarus, 
also with a ready-made clothes store in the East 
End of London. Cheap clothes and prosperity 
walked hand in hand. Levi became rich, and 
Mrs. Lazarus was ambitious for her son. Little 
Levi had his name changed to Leopold and went 
to school, where he associated with boys whose 
fathers were stockbrokers, jewellers, * financial 
agents,' and fine art dealers. This was a rise in 
life, but Mrs. Lazarus* ambition remained in- 
satiated. So Leopold went to Cambridge. It 
was his own idea to call himself La Zara ; it 
sounded so much better at the University. Old 
Lazarus was furious about it, but Mrs. L. 
talked him over. Leopold was three years at 
Cambridge. He was neither athletic nor clever, 
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but he was exceedingly pushing. When he found 
that he could not ingratiate himself with the 
leading lights of the University, he started a little 
* coterie ' — or, as he called it, ' cult * — of his own. 
He went in for high art and aestheticism. He 
had gained a smattering of knowledge of his 
subject in the shops of his school-fellows* parents, 
but the value in hard cash appealed more strongly 
to his nature than the artistic merit of these 
treasures. 

He gathered round him at the University a 
little following of foolish youths, who either from 
lack of brains, sinews, or energy had failed to 
distinguish themselves in any recognised way, 
and now sought a cheap and easy notoriety in the 
contemplation of an early Egyptian jam-pot or the 
gaudy daub of some unknown modern impres- 
sionist. He filled his rooms with works of art, 
good, bad, and indifferent, until they resembled 
the very shops where he had first learnt to love 
the beautiful, as he expressed it. Magnificent 
Oriental hangings clothed the walls. Persia and 
Turkey sent their best to cover the floors. 
Bronzes of all ages, pictures in all styles, furniture in 
every degree of disrepair, china, marble, ormolu — 
all were huddled together in bewildering confusion. 
And in the midst of it all sat Leopold La Zara, 
surrounded by an admiring circle, holding forth 
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on the beauties of a cultured mind as exemplified 
by his own. 

When Leopold was five-and-twenty old Lazarus 
retired into Abraham's bosom. Unfortunately, 
there was no room there for the ready-made 
clothes store, so he had to leave it behind him. 
This caused him a pang of regret, for he would 
have to start again without that old-established 
business and without capital. He thought of all 
these things on his death-bed, and wondered why 
he had taken so much trouble with them in his 
lifetime. But then there was his son. He would 
carry on the business and pile up more and more 
gold, and in the end — well, in the end he too 
would come to Abraham's bosom, and there still 
would be no room for the clothes store. He 
became delirious over the problem, and remained 
so for three days, until it dawned upon the poor 
distracted brain that possibly shoddy, ready-made 
coats, vests, and trousers are not the wear in 
Abraham's bosom. 

When he regained consciousness he was very 
weak, and called for his son. So Leopold came 
from Cambridge to receive his father's blessing, 
thankful in his heart that there was no brother to 
deprive him of his birthright or share in the 
division of the spoils. 

Now, high art and ready-made clothes have 
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nothing in common ; therefore Leopold cut the 
shop and took rooms in Mayfair. Not for the 
world would Mrs. Lazarus interfere with the 
ambition of her son. She settled herself among 
her own people in the East, and was proud and 
happy when Leopold came to see her, which was 
not often. And Leopold collected round him his 
old followers from Cambridge, and increased his 
circle with more worshippers of Art. Through 
the influence of some of his friends he became a 
member of the Gainsborough Club, an exclusive 
and artistic community, into whose sacred precincts 
the highest flight of his ambition had scarcely 
dared to carry him. He gave little dinner-parties 
in his rooms, to which ladies were bidden, and 
they tolerated him because he was rich and his 
cook an artist. Leopold was conceited. He 
fondly imagined that his personality had more 
attraction for the fair sex than his money or his 
cook. He spoke in an indulgent and pitying way 
of women and their weaknesses, and hinted at 
favours that had never been bestowed. 

It was when he was travelling one winter that 
he met the Solavieffs in Petersburg, two years 
after Cynthia's marriage. He scraped an ac- 
quaintance with them, and ran it for all it was 
worth. Solavieff was rude to him, and Cynthia 
chillingly polite ; but he was not to be choked oflF, 
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and he stayed in Petersburg until they returned 
to the country. Then he went back to London, 
and talked to his friends about *the charming 
little Princess. So kind, you know — so very kind 
to me.* 

Nearly two years had elapsed since his visit to 
Russia, and La Zara, in the midst of his pre- 
tended intrigues with the fair, had almost forgotten 
the Solaviefifs. It was a picture-dealer's ^hop that 
drew him to Bloomsbury one morning early in 
September. There were some bargains to be had 
there, he had heard — Old Masters of undoubted 
authenticity, without frames and with jagged 
edges ; so lifelike that they had evidently stepped 
out of their frames in Antwerp and walked straight 
to Bloomsbury for change of air. Leopold turned 
into Russell Square, well pleased with the result 
of his interview with the dealer ; the pictures he 
calculated were worth at least five times the 
amount he had paid for them. Also he knew 
where he zoxA^place some of them with advantage. 
He was not above doing a little business when a 
good opportunity offered, and here he saw his 
way to a clear two thousand, including the new 
frames, which would be most necessary. 

Leopold looked up after arriving at this satis- 
factory conclusion, and saw in front of him a neat, 
tailor-made grey dress surmounted by coils of black 
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hair topped with a smart three-cornered hat, 
trimmed with yellow silk and osprey plumes. 
Leopold quickened his pace, and as he passed the 
grey dress looked round into the face of its 
owner. 

* My dear Princess !' he exclaimed in genuine 
surprise, * I had no notion that you were in 
London !* 

Cynthia hesitated for a moment, and a troubled 
expression crossed her face ; then she held out 
her hand, and said : 

* How d you do, Mr. La Zara ?^ 

* So you have not forgotten me !' and La Zara 
took her proffered hand with what he was pleased 
to think his most killing smile. * I feel very much 
honoured. I hope you and the Prince are making 
a prolonged stay with us ?* 

Cynthia hesitated again, then she replied : 

* I am not in London for very long.' 

' But you will give me the pleasure of allowing 
me to call upon you, I trust ?* 

* I am staying here with my mother,' said 
Cynthia helplessly. * I have no doubt she will 
be very pleased to see you.' 

* And the address ?' asked Leopold, shooting a 
large expanse of shirt-cuff, and producing a pencil 
from his waistcoat pocket. 

' My mother's address is Mrs. Shaw, 61 a. Guild- 
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ford Street/ said Cynthia faintly. *But please 
don't ask for me there/ she added in desperation. 

Leopold stared at her for a moment, and then 
slowly wrote the name and address on his cuff. 
His flabby features expanded into a cunning smile 
as he finished writing, and he looked straight into 
her face with an impudently vulgar wink. 

*So Tm not to say anything about the Prince, 
eh ? Little domestic troubles ? Well, I'm sure I 
don't blame you ; I always thought it was a case 
of Beauty and the Beast P 

A wave of crimson indignation dyed Cynthia's 
cheeks. 

* I think rd rather you didn't call at all,* she 
said with dignity. 

* I meant no offence, Princess,' La Zara replied 
meekly ; * perhaps I didn't quite understand you. 
I shall come to offer my apologies at number 6ia. 
You must allow me to do that.' 

* I would rather you did not,' said Cynthia 
decidedly. 

* Oh, but I must insist ! Our old friendship in 
Petersburg entitles me to claim your considera- 
tion. I assure you, my dear Princess, you mis- 
understand me/ 

Cynthia made an inaudible reply, bowed, and 
walked on, cursing her folly for giving him the 
right address. Had she only known ! Had she 
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but one moment to think ! But now she was at 
the mercy of this man, and who could tell to what 
use he would put the information which she had 
gratuitously given him ? 

La Zara stood still for a full minute, and watched 
her open the door of number 61 a, Guildford 
Street with a latch-key. Then he laughed gently 
to himself, and continued on his way. A few 
minutes' walk brought him into the neighbourhood 
of Bedford Row, where his progress was again 
arrested by a little smiling fat man, also of the 
Hebrews, and none other than Israel Cohen the 
solicitor. 

*Ah, my friend Mr. La Zara!* he exclaimed, 
slapping Leopold on the arm ; * and what brings 
you to these parts ? I haven't seen you for ages ! 
An old schoolfellow, too! And I, your humble 
and devoted legal adviser to command !* 

And he made a deep bow, laying his right hand 
on that part of his anatomy which he believed to 
be the region of his heart. 

* My dear Cohen, Tm gratified to see you !' La 
Zara replied, with an assumption of condescend- 
ing authority. * I am in these parts in the pursuit 
of art, and I am glad to be able to inform you 
that my pilgrimage has not been in vain.' 

* Capital ! capital !* ejaculated the solicitor ; 
* come to my office and tell me all about it.* 

9 
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* Not if It is to cost me six-and-eightpence,' 
said Leopold suspiciously. 

* Not a penny, I swear. Ah ! now, Mr. La 
Zara, you don't really think I would treat you 
like that ?' 

And, linking his arm in Leopold's, he led him 
off to his office in Bedford Row. 

* 'Ave a cigar, sir ?' he said, proffering a box of 
Havanas to La Zara when he was comfortably 
ensconced in the clients' chair. 'And I'd like 
you to tell me what you think I payed for 'em. I 
tell you, I got them a regular bargain,' he added 
confidentially. 

La Zara took one, bit the end off, and lit it, 
whilst Cohen watched him narrowly to judge of 
his appreciation or otherwise. He had some 
thousands of them on hand, and he might effect 
a deal. 

La Zara smoked in silence for a few minutes ; 
then he suddenly asked : 

* Well, Cohen, and how's business been with 
you ?' 

The little Jew rubbed his hands. 

* Very well, thank you, sir — very well indeed. 
I've got a new client, I may say a most aristo- 
cratic client — quite the gentleman. Most interest- 
ing case too. A Russian nobleman. Lost his 
wife. Thinks she's in London. Wants me to 
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get her back. Distinguished English gentleman 
mixed up in it. Most interesting.' 

La Zara involuntarily pushed his left cuff up his 
sleeve with his right hand as he asked : 

' Who is she, Cohen ?' 

' Now, really, Mr. La Zara, you know I oughtn't 
to mention names; but seeing that you're a personal 
friend^ and quite above suspicion, I almost think 
I might tell you.' Then, leaning forward confi- 
dentially, he whispered : * She's a certain Princess 
Solavieff, and the man is Mr. Rosborough of 
Rosborough.' 

* A Princess, by Jove !' exclaimed La Zara with 
well-simulated surprise. 'What's she like, Cohen?' 

* Rippin' !' said Cohen laconically. * But I've 
only seen her photograph,' he added with a sigh 
of regret. 

* And how do you propose to set about it T 
asked La Zara. 

* I think if I could find this fellow Rosborough 
it would be easy enough. I would have him 
watched and see where he goes. He's as certain 
to go to the woman as a fly is to sugar. Do you 
happen to know Mr. Rosborough ? You're such 
a toff that I expect you know all the aristocrats.' 

La Zara felt flattered by his old school-fellow's 
recognition of his high social status, but he kept 
his head. 
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'No, I don't,' he answered thoughtfully, as 
though running through in his mind a long list of 
' county ' friends. ' But perhaps I can be of some 
use to you in this case,' he added meaningly ; and 
then, as an afterthought : ' I suppose there's 
plenty of money for expenses ?* 

' Oh yes ; 'is 'Ighness is most liberal. Gave 

me a cheque in advance ' Then, afraid that 

he had said too much, Cohen asked : * What do 
you think of that cigar ?' 

' It's a capital weed, thanks,' La Zara replied, 
looking critically at the long white ash on the end 
of it. 

'Well, now, I can manage you a thousand of 
them at a hundred and ten shillings a hundred,' 
said Cohen magnanimously. 

' Very well, my friend ; send me along a thou- 
sand,' said La Zara, getting up to go. * And 
don't forget,' he added, ' that I may be of some 
use to you in this case, if it is worth my while. 
So long, old man ; ' and with a wave of the hand 
he left the office. 

When he regained the street there was a benign 
smile on his face, and he was rubbing his hands 
together in undisguised glee. 

' What a morning's work !' he chortled. ' Three 
genuine Van Dyck's for five hundred ; the 
renewal of a former charming acquaintance with 
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a lovely Princess and her delivery into my hands 
by means of Israel Cohen, or, failing that, a 
substantial sum from the Prince through the 
aforesaid Israel Cohen for information supplied. 
I think ril lunch at the Savoy. And to-morrow 
I shall certainly call on the Princess, or at least 
on her mother. Let me see: 61 a, Guildford 
Street.' 



CHAPTER XV 

Hubert was not long in discovering the where- 
abouts of Solavieff. A cursory glance at the 
visitors' books in the leading West End hotels 
was all that was necessary. There it was in 
clumsy calligraphy on the book at the Cecil, with 
the numbers 312-314 opposite to it. But what 
use was he to make of his discovery ? He couldn't 
sit in the hall all day and wait for Solavieff; and 
even if he did, there was nothing to be gained by 
it. His object was to discover Solavieff *s plans 
for finding his wife, and to shape his course 
accordingly. As he left the office wondering 
what his next move should be, he heard the 
gutteral tones of Solavieff's voice issuing from 
the lift. Hubert drew back into the entrance of 
the office, and saw Solavieff and a short, stout 
Jew come out of the lift. 

' You don't appear to have done much yet,' said 
the former in a dissatisfied voice. 

*Ah, but we must have patience, your 'ligh- 
ness,' Israel Cohen replied unctuously. ' We 
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know at least that Mr. Rosborough is in London. 
Find him, and we find the Princess. Then there 
is my friend La Zara whom we spoke of, and 
whom you met in Russia. He may be very 
useful, since he knows the Princess by sight. Of 
course, I couldn't speak to him on the subject 
until I had your permission. But I think he may 
know something.* This last very mysteriously. 

Hubert only caught snatches of their conversa- 
tion, but he heard his own name and that of La 
Zara, and grasped the general outline of the Jew's 
plans. 

The two men passed on to the entrance-hall, 
where they separated. Cohen bowed himself out 
into the courtyard, and Solavieff turned down the 
staircase towards the smoking - room. Hubert 
followed the little solicitor into the Strand, and 
walked behind him past Charing Cross and 
Trafalgar Square. They turned up Waterloo 
Place and hurried along Piccadilly, Hubert never 
for a moment losing sight of his pilot. Finally, 
Cohen stopped at a house in Curzon Street, rang 
the bell, and was admitted. 

Hubert noted the number, and walked on to 
the Bachelors' Club. In the hall he found the 
directory, and turned up the house in Curzon 
Street ; and there amongst the names of the 
occupants was * Mr. Leopold La Zara.' 
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The butler conducted Cohen up the stairs to 
the first floor, and knocked at the door. 

* Ah, my friend Cohen !* exclaimed La Zara, 
rising from a luxurious Oriental couch and going 
to meet his visitor. * And what can I do for 
you ? 

' You're a sly fox — a devilish sly fox !' Israel 
replied, with a knowing wink. ' But IVe found 
you out. You never told me that you were 
acquainted with the Prince and Princess, but 
Israel Cohen is a match for you.' 

The little Jew laughed good-naturedly, and dug 
his companion in the ribs with the handle of his 
stick. 

* But my good Cohen,' La Zara replied, with an 
air of offended dignity at the disgusting familiarity 
of his friend, * I do not consider that I am bound 
to disclose the names of all my acquaintances to 
you. Pray, may I inquire how you found out 
that the Solavieffs are friends of mine ?' 

* Ah ! now, that's my business,' said Cohen. 
The little Jew delighted in making mysteries 

and posing as a ' cute ' man. He kept a compre- 
hensive wink specially for these occasions, and 
he used it now. He wasn't going to tell La Zara 
that he had come by his information by the simple 
process of asking Solavieff* whether he knew 
anyone in England who could identify the 
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Princess. Solavieff had mentioned La Zara's 
name, in very uncomplimentary terms, as being 
the only damned Englishman he knew. 

' If I didn't mention any names,' La Zara 
continued, *at least I gave you a hint that I 
might be of some use to you in the case.' 

* Quite true, quite true, Mr. La Zara,' Cohen 
replied. *And you can be of the very greatest 
assistance to me if you will give me the lady's 
address.' 

* I dare say,' said Leopold dryly ; 'but you are 
going a little too fast. What's the information 
worth to you?' he asked, looking keenly at Cohen. 

' Oh, it's only a matter of saving time,' Israel 
answered indifferently. * If you don't care to 
give me her address, I have no doubt that by 
employing a detective I shall find her in a few 
days. Only as you told me you might be able 
to help me, I thought I might as well ask you ; 
but it's of no consequence ;' and he took up his 
hat as though about to go. 

'The Princess is a dear little friend of mine, 
you know,' said Leopold pensively, with an 
indulgent smile on his heavy lips. ' I don't think 
I should quite like to give her away. I might 
even think it my duty to put her on her guard. 
I, of all people, am the last to wish her to return 
to her husband.' 
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* Oh, that's how the wind blows, is it ?* said 
Cohen, with a disagreeable chuckle. * She must 
be a warm lot, the little Princess, what with this 
Mr. Rosborough and you! I shouldn't like to 
see you on the wrong side in this case, Mr. La 
Zara ; but it may be my duty to my client to put 
him on his guard T 

* Look here, Cohen : let's drop all this fencing 
and come to business,' said La Zara practically. 
* You want certain information which I can give 
you ; you've got a long purse behind you and a 
cheque in advance for expenses. Name your 
figure, and give me a couple of days to think it 
over ; and remember, I can be just as useful on 
the opposite side as I can to you.' 

' Well, Mr. La Zara, since you put it so honour- 
ably and straightforwardly, shall we say two 
hundred pounds ?' 

' My dear Cohen, I think you misunderstood 
me,' said Leopold with raised eyebrows. * A 
word from me, and the Princess will go abroad 
and give you the slip. The Prince, of course, 
will follow her — I'll see to that — and where ^o you 
come in then } On the other hand, if it is worth 
my while, I'll give you the address and be of 
any assistance I can. I'm not going to give 
away a dear little lady for a paltry two hundred !' 

There was a pause. Cohen looked perplexed 
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and angry. He didn't know how much of La 
Zara's statement to believe. But one thing was 
quite certain — namely, that he could warn the 
Princess to go abroad, and he would lose his new 
client and the cool thousand pounds he intended 
to make out of him. 

' If it wasn't for what you tell me about this 
fellow Rosborough, I wouldn't do it at all,' La 
Zara continued ; * but the women are all alike !* 

* Well, look 'ere,' said Cohen, with a sudden 
outburst of confidence : * you hold the cards this 
time, and I shall have to pay. I'll make it a 
"monkey," but not a penny more.' 

La Zara thought of the price of those three Van 
Dyck's with jagged edges and without frames. 

* All right,' he said ; * come and see me the day 
after to-morrow, and bring your cheque-book 
with you, and I'll let you know my decision.' 



CHAPTER XVI 

Hubert wrote the address on an envelope, and 
closed the directory. 

* Hullo, Hubert, old man ! what are you doing 
in town ?' said a cheery voice at his elbow. ' I 
thought you were slaying partridges in Damp- 
shire.' 

' Oh, how d'you do, Jack ? You're the very 
man I want to see,' replied Hubert, shaking his 
old friend Jack Dalton warmly by the hand. * I 
want the advice of a regular man about town, and 
you have that reputation.' 

' Well, I know my way from Charing Cross to 
Sloane Street, I believe, and most of the people 
I meet between those points. IVe scarcely been 
out of town for three years. Positively dis- 
graceful, isn't it ? But journalism is an exacting 
trade when it means bread-and-butter. Come 
along and have lunch, and tell me what I can do 
for you.' 

* Well, first of all,' said Hubert, sitting down to 
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table, ' I don't want you to ask me any questions, 
but only to answer mine/ 

* I'm nothing if not discreet,' said Dal ton. * Fire 
away !' 

' Do you know a man called La Zara ?* asked 
Hubert. 

' Rather ! — biggest cad in London. Son of a 
Jew clothes-dealer. Goes in for high art. Stinks 
of money — vulgar brute ! Belongs to the Gains- 
borough Club, though how he got in goodness 
only knows !' 

* Sounds promising,' said Hubert, laughing. 

' What on earth do you want with him ?' asked 
Dalton. ' I beg pardon,' he added ; * I forgot I'm 
not to ask questions.' 

* Well, I want to see him,' said Hubert ; ' not 
to be introduced to him, but just to see him, so 
that I can recognise him again.' 

*One of the sights of London — Leopold La 
Zara!' said Dalton. * In future he shall be 
classed with St. Paul's Cathedral and the National 
Gallery !' 

* Can you show him to me ?* 

* We might draw the Gainsborough for him,* 
suggested Dalton. * I'm a member there. All 
the leading lights of art and literature are 
members of the Gainsborough, including La Zara 
— and myself.' 
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' Very well. Shall we go after lunch ?' asked 
Hubert. * I don't suppose hell be there, but he 
may be.' 

* You seem in a desperate hurry to meet this 
paragon. Why not come and dine with me there 
to-night ? La Zara generally dines there three 
or four times a week, and makes his odious 
presence felt in the smoking-room afterwards, 
laying down the law on matters artistic to a lot 
of little "snipes*' who regard him as a master! 
Confounded penetrating voice he's got, too! It 
requires a great effort on the part of some of the 
members not to get up and kick him. Well, 
come and dine with me at eight o'clock, and you'll 
see him for yourself.' 

* Thanks, old man,' said Hubert ; ' I'm much 
obliged. I'll tell you one day why I want to see 
him. I think it would amuse you. And, by-the- 
by, you must come back with me to Rosborough 
and help with those partridges. I don't suppose 
I shall be in town for more than a week. Can 
you manage it T 

' You bet I will if I can,' Dal ton replied eagerly. 
* I'm sick to death of London in autumn.' 

* Very well then ; come any time that suits you. 
I won't ask La Zara to meet you.' 

Now, had he followed his inclination, Hubert 
would have gone to see Cynthia that afternoon ; 
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but bearing in mind the fact that his movements 
might be watched, he thought it more prudent to 
content himself with writing to her. In this, 
again, he was cautious, for women are proverbially 
careless of their correspondence. He told her 
that he had information of the greatest importance 
to communicate to her, and would she meet him 
to-morrow morning at eleven o'clock at the 
entrance of the British Museum ? He selected 
this rendezvous as being convenient for Cynthia 
and an unlikely place for Solavieff and his minions 
to search. 

But Cynthia had a visitor that afternoon in the 
person of Mr. Leopold La Zara. He was a little 
nervous about going there. That fellow Ros- 
borough might be there, and a row would be 
most distressing to his artistic temperament. 
But, after all, the Princess had given him her 
address, and the least he could do was to call. 
Nobody could object to that. Accordingly, he 
arrayed himself in his best clotheSj covered him- 
self with scent, and hailed a hansom cab. He 
descended at the corner of Russell Square, looked 
carefully behind him to see that Israel Cohen 
was not on his tracks, and walked to Guildford 
Street. 

The slatternly little serving-maid regarded him 
with eyes and mouth agape at his magnificence. 
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She left him in the squalid passage, and scurried 
up to the first-floor front to know whether or not 
she was to admit such a vision of splendour into 
the presence of ' the lodgers/ 

' What name did you say ?' inquired Mrs. Shaw, 
who was alone in the room. 

''E didn't give no name, mum,* the girl gasped, 
* but 'e's a real gentleman !' 

' Very well ; ask him to come upstairs.* 

A minute later La Zara was ushered into the 
room. 

' Ah, Mrs. Shaw ! I suppose you do not re- 
member me,' he said, advancing towards that 
lady with outstretched hand. ' We met in 
Petersburg two years ago. I was so fortunate 
as to meet your daughter yesterday, and she 
asked me to call. Perhaps she told you ?' 

Now, Cynthia was so much annoyed with 
herself for giving La Zara her address that she 
had not said a word about him to her mother. 
But she had made up her mind to be out all the 
next afternoon in the hope of discouraging La 
Zara from further visits. So Mrs. Shaw was 
quite at a loss as to the identity of her visitor, 
though in a vague way she remembered his face. 

* Now, that's just like Cynthie,' she replied. 
*She never told me she had met anybody. I 
perfectly remember your face, but Tm sorry to 
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say I've forgotten your name. One meets so 
many people in Petersburg/ 

* My name is La Zara/ said Leopold. * I can 
quite understand that among your many exalted 
friends you might well forget so humble a person 
as myself. I felt greatly flattered that the 
Princess should have recognised me.' 

* Dear me ! how stupid I am !' exclaimed Mrs. 
Shaw. * Why, of course, I remember you quite well ! 
Please sit down; I expect Cynthiewill be indirectly.' 

* Ah, yes !' said La Zara, sitting down elabor- 
ately on a hard horsehair armchair. * I was sorry 
to learn from the Princess that — er — that there 
have been some, shall I say, unfortunate disagree- 
ments between her husband and herself ?' 

*0h, don't speak of it, Mr. La Zara!' said 
Mrs. Shaw, with a despairing gesture of her 
hand. * She's a very foolish girl to quarrel with 
Vladimir, that's my opinion. Goodness knows, 
I've tried to persuade her to make friends with 
him again, but she doesn't take any notice of any- 
thing I say. Of course, Vladimir has his faults, 
poor man — we most of us have — but that's no 
reason why she should run right away from Russia 
and drag me all over the earth after her. And just 
look what she's brought us to!' she exclaimed, 
indicating with a sweep of her hand the sordid 
surroundings. 

10 
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*Ah, dear me, yesl Very sad — very sad!' 
Leopold replied in tones of extreme commiseration. 
* And did you come straight here from Russia ?' 

* No, indeed ! We had a pretty little house in 
Dampshire for some time; but Vladimir turned 
up one night, and Mr. Rosborough nearly killed 
him; and Cynthie said she wouldn't stop there 
any longer, so we came here.' 

Mrs. Shaw was delighted to get a sympathetic 
hearer, and poured out the tale of her woes with- 
out reserve. La Zara also was delighted ; he was 
getting all the information he wanted. He felt a 
little uncomfortable at the idea of Rosborough 
nearly killing Solavieff: supposing he adopted 
the same course towards him ? With the idea of 
finding out a little more about Rosborough, he 
asked : 

* And who is Mr. Rosborough ?* 

*0h, Mr. Rosborough was a friend of ours in 
Dampshire. A very nice young man, but rather 
headstrong, I think. Cynthie is very fond of 
him, and he certainly has been very kind.' 

* And does he come to see you now that you 
are in town ?' 

* Yes, he's been here once. And as he is stay- 
ing in London for some time, I suppose we shall 
see him again soon. He used to call nearly every 
day when we were in Dampshire.' 
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* I hope I may claim the privilege of an old 
friend too, and come to see you sometimes. Per- 
haps I could persuade the Princess to act in a 
more reasonable manner, and make friends with 
the Prince again. I flatter myself I have some 
small influence with your daughter/ 

* Now that's kind of you, Mr. La Zara/ said 
Mrs. Shaw. * I wish you would speak to the 
girl. I wonder whether shes come in yet. Ill 
just run upstairs and see.' 

Now Cynthia, in order to avoid La Zara, had 
left the house at two o'clock, intending not to 
return until seven. But the afternoon turned out 
wet, and at five o'clock, having nowhere to go and 
the rain coming down in torrents, she hailed a 
cab and drove back to Guildford Street. She 
entered the house and walked softly up the stairs. 
At the sitting-room door she listened, intending 
to go straight to her own room if she heard con- 
versation within. But she happened to arrive at 
the moment when Mrs. Shaw had gone upstairs 
to look for her, and, hearing no sound in the 
room, walked in. 

La Zara rose from his chair and made his most 
elegant bow. 

* My dear Princess,' he said, with his hand on 
his heart, * I am charmed to see you.' 

* The brute has been waiting for me,' thought 

10 — 2 
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Cynthia ; but she made him a little stiff bow, and 
said : * I thought my mother was here.' 

* Mrs. Shaw has just left the room to look for 
you/ said La Zara. * She thought that perhaps 
you had returned, and were not aware that I was 
here/ 

Mrs. Shaw, from her exalted position on the 
top of the stairs, heard Cynthia open the sitting- 
room door, and decided to remain discreetly in 
the upper apartments, in order to give La Zara 
a chance of private conversation with her. 

* It's a very unpleasant afternoon for you to be 
out of doors,' ventured La Zara. 

*Yes, it*s very wet,' Cynthia answered curtly, 
glancing uneasily at the door in the hope of 
deliverance. But no relief expedition in the 
shape of Mrs. Shaw arrived. 

* I am sorry. Princess,' La Zara began, * that I 
should have given you offence yesterday morning. 
I think I must have misunderstood what you said 
to me. We were such good friends in Petersburg 
that I hope you will not allow an indiscretion on 
my part to — er — to come between us.* 

* Please don't apologize,' said Cynthia, fixing 
her eyes on the point of her umbrella, which was 
dripping on to the floor. 

* Your mother has informed me,' continued La 
Zara, growing bolder, ' that your life of late has 
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not been so happy as your well-wishers would 
desire. If I may count myself among the latter, 
allow me to say how exceedingly sorry I am.' 

* It's very kind of you, but Tm quite well, thank 
you. My mother sometimes takes too gloomy a 
view of life,' said Cynthia, in the hope of changing 
the topic of conversation to less personal matters. 
But La Zara was not to be so easily put off. 

' Still, I am sorry that your relations with the 
Prince have become so strained. But you are 
much too good for him, you know,' he added 
insinuatingly. 

* You are very impertinent, Mr. La Zara !' said 
Cynthia, with a deep flush of anger in her face. 

* And you are presuming on a very slight acquaint- 
ance.' 

*Ah, Princess, don't say that! It is love that 
makes me presumptuous.' 

* How dare you !' retorted Cynthia, looking 
straight at him with eyes and cheeks ablaze. 

* How dare you say that to me !' 

* I would dare anything for you, Cynthia ;' and 
he crossed to where she was standing, and took 
her wrists in his hands. * Perhaps if you knew 
all that I know, you would not be so cruel to me.' 

* Let me go at once, please !' 

* What, back to your husband ?' 

* Let me go !' 
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* Or perhaps to Mr. Rosborough ?' said La 
Zara with a sneer. 

Cynthia winced at the name. 

* I don't know what you mean. Let me go !' 
she said. 

* Listen to me, Cynthia. Your husband is in 
London, and is looking for you. He has em- 
ployed Israel Cohen, a solicitor, to find you. I 
know Cohen, and I know that he is on your 
track. In less than two days he will discover 
you, and then you will have to go back to Russia 
with Solavieff. I know you hate him. Cynthia, 
come with me instead. I will take care of you, 
for I love you. I am rich ; I will never desert 
you.' 

* You brute !' exclaimed Cynthia, struggling to 
free herself from his grasp. 

* You must choose, and choose quickly, between 
your husband and me.' La Zara was talking fast 
and low, and passion glinted in his close-set eyes. 

* You must either return to Russia with him or 
come with me. I am not like him ; I shall not 
ill-treat you. Oh, Cynthia, I love you ! Come 
with me.' 

* I shall do neither,' said Cynthia defiantly. 

* Let go my wrists.' 

* Bah ! I know what it means. There is 
someone else - — this fellow Rosborough. But 
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I tell you he cannot save you. In two days 
Israel Cohen will find you. In two days the 
Prince will be here. There is no time to be lost, 
but I give you until to-morrow night to decide.' 
He released his hold on her wrists. * I shall call 
to-morrow evening for your answer. The ques- 
tion you have to ask yourself is, ** Shall I return 
to Russia with the Prince, or shall I go with the 
man who loves me and be free for ever ?" ' 

* I have given you my answer,' said Cynthia 
haughtily. * I shall do neither.' 

* I cannot take it now. Princess,' said La Zara 
with a deep bow ; * I shall call to-morrow evening 
for your answer ; ' and he went towards the door. 
* There is no time to waste, remember,' he added 
as he left the room. 

Cynthia flung herself on the sofa and sobbed 
with anger. 

* How dare he insult me, the brute ! What 
have I done to deserve it ? They are all alike, 
these hateful men — all except one. Ah, Hubert, 
Hubert I why aren't you here to protect me?' 
And then a sudden thought rushed into her brain, 
and sent the crimson blood to her cheeks and a 
happy light to her eyes. * Yes,' she said softly to 
herself, * I would go with him. I would do 
anything for him. But,' she concluded with a 
sigh, * he would never ask me to do it.' 



CHAPTER XVII 

Jack Dalton and Hubert strolled into the 
smoking-room of the Gainsborough. They had 
finished dinner, and Dalton called for coffee 
and cigarettes. Then he glanced casually round 
the room. 

'There's your man, Hubert,' he said, indi- 
cating with a nod of the head a group of men, 
mostly very young, who were seated round the 
fireplace. 

Hubert's eyes turned quickly to the group. In 
the centre sat La Zara. There was no mistaking 
him ; the heavy Hebrew features and aggrava- 
tingly penetrating voice tallied exactly with 
Dalton's description. Hubert drank his coffee 
and lit a cigarette. 

* Wait here a minute,* he said to Dalton; * I'm 
going to reconnoitre him thoroughly.' 

He walked across the room, and began to turn 
over the pages of a magazine on a table within a 
few feet of La Zara. 

* Oh, I say, Leopold,' said a callow youth, with 

[ 152] 
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a look of amused admiration on his face, *you 
have been going it strong I What's her name ?' 

* My dear Bertie/ La Zara replied in tones of 
indulgent rebuke, * you really must not ask such 
pertinent questions. We all have our little 
successes at times, but we must never mention 
names.' 

*But you haven't been successful yet,' Bertie 
replied encouragingly. 

* Pleasure consists chiefly in anticipation and 
reflection,' said Leopold learnedly. *At this 
moment I enjoy the former, to-morrow night it 
will be the latter and the former, a vision 
of past pleasures and a dream of favours to 
come.' 

The semicircle of callow youth edged their 
chairs towards La Zara, and craned their heads 
forward to hear his words of wit and wisdom. 
The movement was quite unnecessary, for La 
Zara's voice was audible to at least half the occu- 
pants of the smoking-room, including Hubert. 
La Zara always spoke to the public when he was 
being * clever,' or when he was boasting of his 
prowess with the fair sex. 

* She was unkind to-day,' he continued, * that 
her goodwill of to-morrow may be the more sweet. 
The berry which we pluck from the prickly 
bramble is infinitely more alluring than the same 
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luscious fruit extracted from the homely jam-pot 
with a spoon. The first resistance to our desires 
is the salt of their fulfilment/ 

* But how do you know,' persisted Bertie, * that 
she will be any kinder to-morrow ?* 

Leopold cast a look of displeasure at his inter- 
locutor. 

* When you have lived as long as I have, and 
studied human nature as I have studied it, you 
will realize the force of that beautiful line of 
Byron, ** And saying, I will ne'er consent, con- 
sented." ' 

An irascible old gentleman who was reading 
the Saturday Review grunted, got on to his feet, 
and walked noisily to the far end of the room, 
muttering something about * a damned insufferable 
puppy.' 

* You might tell us who she is,' Bertie went on, 
quite unabashed by Leopold's rebuke. 

* Well, really,' said La Zara, with a simper, * I 
suppose •* youth will be served "; or will it content 
you if I say that she is a lady of high foreign 
nobility ?' 

Hubert started, glared at La Zara, and laid 
hold of the table with both hands to restrain 
himself. He must not forget that he is Dalton's 
guest, and that Dalton is responsible for his 
conduct in the club. 
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* Name, name !' ejaculated two or three of I-a 
Zara's followers. 

* Well, if you must have it, and in strict confi- 
dence,' Leopold said deprecatingly, ^ she is the 
lovely Princess Solavieff.* 

Hubert gripped the table and bit his tongue 
until it well - nigh bled ; then he straightened 
himself, and walked back to where Dalton was 
sitting, muttering : * Thank God, I know his 
address \ 

Dalton looked up from the evening paper, and 
noted the pale face and hard set lines of Hubert's 
face. 

* Well, have you seen enough of him,' he asked, 
smiling. 

* For to-night, yes,' said Hubert, 'and thanks 
very much, Jack, for giving me the opportunity. 
I must be off now, if you don't mind. I want to 
get up early to-morrow morning.' 

Jack Dalton wondered, but he said nothing, nor 
did he urge Hubert to stay. There was some- 
thing about his eyes and mouth that told him that 
Hubert would prefer to be left to himself. 

But he met him again in Piccadilly at half-past 
nine the next morning. Hubert was dressed in 
riding-breeches and gaiters. 

* Hullo, Hubert ! Going for a morning ride ?' 
he asked. 
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* No/ Hubert replied absent-mindedly. 

* Then why in the name of fortune have you 
got on that kit ?' Jack demanded. 

* One looks such an idiot carrying a whip in 
ordinary clothes, and it attracts attention. I don't 
want to attract attention.' 

Jack glanced at the whip. It was a long, steel- 
centred cutting whip, brand-new, of a description 
that no man calling himself a horseman would 
dream of using on an unfortunate animal. Jack 
whistled softly, linked his arm in Hubert's, and 
walked on a few paces with him. Then he said : 

* Look here, my dear fellow, for Heaven's sake 
be careful what you are doing ! La Zara is a 
dangerous man.' 

* I fancy I'm rather the more dangerous of the 
two just at present/ said Hubert shortly. 

* There is only one reason why a man whips 
another nowadays/ Jack went on, * and therefore 
you will forgive me for pointing out that you will 
only get her talked about by doing it, whoever 
she may be ! La Zara is sure to bring an action, 
and names will come out in court' 

* Nothing more damnably slanderous can come 
out in court than that leprous Jew gave out to an 
appreciative audience at the Gainsborough last 
night. Perhaps you didn't hear him, but half the 
men in the room did.' 
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* My dear boy, I never listen to La Zara, and 
nobody believes a word he says. Don't do it, 
Hubert ; he s not worth it.' 

* Much obliged for your advice, Jack,* said 
Hubert, * but I've made up my mind. I had lots 
of time to do that; I didn't sleep a wink last 
night.' 

* Well, if that's the case, I'.l come and see you 
through with it,' said Dal ton, who in his heart 
admired Hubert's chivalry, and revelled at the 
idea of La Zara being well thrashed. 

* No, you don't,' Hubert answered quickly. ' If 
there's going to be any trouble about it I'm going 
to stand the racket, but I'm not going to drag my 
friends into it. If you'll be at the Bachelors' 
at five o'clock, I'll tell you all about it.' 

Jack laughed. 

* Great Scott ! you're not going to beat the man 
from ten till five, are you ? 

But Hubert dropped Jack's arm, and turned up 
Half Moon Street. 

* If he's still alive I dare say I shall,' he said 
callously. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

* What name, sir ?* the butler asked, with his 
hand on the door of La Zara's dining-room. 

* Never mind the name ; just show me in. Mr. 
La Zara wants to see me.' 

* A gentleman to see you, sir,' said the butler, 
throwing open the door. 

Hubert walked in, turned round as the butler 
closed the door,* locked it, and put the key in his 
pocket. La Zara was sitting at breakfast. The 
room, Hubert noticed, as one notices trifles at 
important crises, was gorgeously furnished. There 
were oil-paintings on the walls and statuettes on 
pedestals in the corners of the room opposite to 
him. There were also three pictures, the can- 
vases of which had been newly stretched, resting 
on chairs close to the wall. 

La Zara looked up from his plate inquiringly. 

* My name is Rosborough. You may perhaps 
have heard of me,' said Hubert bluntly. 

What little colour there was in it died out of 
[ 158] 
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La Zara's face. He pictured Solavieff half killed 
by this man, but he answered : 

*I don't think I have the pleasure of your 
acquaintance/ 

'Perhaps not/ said Hubert; *but I had the 
misfortune to overhear certain statements you 
made at the Gainsborough Club last night con- 
cerning a lady, and I have come here this morning 
to tell you that you are a liar!' 

Hubert hoped to rouse the fighting qualities in 
La Zara ; not that he wished to cast the blame of 
the first blow on him, but he was loth to attack 
a man off his guard. La Zara, however, had no 
stomach for fighting, and declined to be drawn. 

* Really, Mr. Rosborough,' he said, with an at- 
tempt at dignity, ' your language is very forcible !' 

Hubert strode across the room and stood close 
by La Zara, who got up in a hurry. 

* I'm going to thrash you,' he said quietly. 

But La Zara stood still, spellbound with fear. 
They were an odd couple — Hubert tall, fair and 
wiry, with determination and scorn in every line 
of his handsome face ; the Jew large and flabby, 
and almost green with terror. Hubert seized the 
collar of his coat with his left hand, and La Zara 
lurched like a terrified bullock in the slaughter- 
house towards the door, for a few paces dragging 
Hubert after him. Then Hubert brought him up 
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with a jerk, and laid him flat on his back on the 
floor. The cutting whip descended three times 
across La Zara's thighs, and evoked a dismal 
wail, the professional howl of the Oriental in stress 
of fear or simulated grief. Such a cry might 
have proceeded from beside the waters of Babylon, 
or from the patriarch in sackcloth and ashes 
when he lifted up his voice and wept, but there 
was no sign of physical pain in it. Hubert was 
too close to his man, and the point of the whip 
spent its venom on the carpet. Seeing that all 
resistance on the part of his victim was at an end, 
he stood further back from him, and pulled him 
over into a more convenient position. 

Rip — rip — rip ! The point of the whip curled 
well round now and bit into La Zara's flanks. At 
each blow a convulsive twitch shook his body, 
and a hideous and genuine yell of pain escaped 
him. Hubert looked satisfied, but continued the 
process with vigour. In a couple of minutes the 
clothes were hanging about La Zara in shreds, 
and blood was oozing from between the tatters. 
Hubert paused for breath, shifted his hold on 
La Zara*s collar to the right hand and his whip to 
the left, and started to work on the other side. 
There was a sound of many and heavy feet in the 
passage, and someone rattled at the handle of 
the door. 
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* Confound that butler I' Hubert ejaculated. * I 
suppose he has called in the police,' 

He flung La Zara, a palpitating heap of suffer- 
ing humanity, on the floor, and unlocked the 
door. An inspector of police entered, followed 
by a constable and a queer-looking fat man with 
blue spectacles and a fair moustache. 

'Mr. La Zara?' said the inspector, looking 
inquiringly at Hubert. 

'That's Mr. La ZaraT Hubert answered, 
pointing to the quivering form on the floor. 

* I have a warrant to search your premises for 
three stolen pictures, and, if found on your pre- 
mises, a warrant for your arrest for receiving 
stolen property. And I caution you that anything 
you may say may be used in evidence against 
you,' said the inspector in unemotional tones. 

At that moment the fat, be-spectacled man 
caught sight of the three pictures on the chairs. 

'Dere is my pictures! Day is dem!' he ex- 
claimed excitedly. ' Oh, you dam tief, you hav' 
dem stole!' and he rushed at the still prostrate 
La Zara, and rained blows with his fist on his 
head. Hubert stood by with folded arms and 
roared with laughter. The fat little Hollander 
continued to pommel La Zara until restrained by 
the grinning constable. 

* Are those your pictures ?' asked the inspector, 

II 
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' Ya I tell you dey is dem !' exclaimed the fat 
little man, gesticulating wildly. ' Dere is my 
ancestor ! dere is his frau ! and dere is his leedle 
daughter !' he shouted, pointing to each picture in 
turn. 

' I must trouble you to come along o' me, sir,' 
said the inspector to La Zara. 

But La Zara did not rise from the floor. He 
was rocking himself from side to side and moaning 
with intense physical pain. He scarcely heard 
the inspector's summons, he was but barely con- 
scious of the onslaught of the excited Hollander ; 
the agony he was suffering eclipsed all else. 
Hubert hesitated for a moment, and then with 
innate chivalry went forward to assist his fallen 
foe ; but La Zara put his arms before his face and 
howled as he approached him, in terror of further 
punishment. 

*Get up, man! Tve done with you,' said 
Hubert reassuringly, laying hold of his arm. 

The inspector assisted on the other side, and 
together they raised him to his feet. 

* My Gawd, sir !' exclaimed the inspector, look- 
ing at La Zara's tattered clothes, ' you 'ave give 
'im a doing! We'd best let him sit down a 
minute.' 

They supported him to a chair, into which he 
collapsed with a groan. Hubert went to the side- 
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board, and poured out a glass of brandy and 
handed it to La Zara, who gulped it down. 

' I expect there'll be trouble for you, sir, over 
this,' said the inspector, addressing Hubert. 
' But it's none of my business at present,' he 
added sententiously. 

'Well, if I'm wanted there's my card,' said 
Hubert. 'Only, bear in mind I know nothing 
about these blessed pictures.' 

'Dixon, go and get a four-wheeler, and put 
them pictures in it. And we shall want another 
for the furrin gentleman and yourself,' the in- 
spector said, addressing the constable. 

The latter was proceeding to pile the pictures 
on the top of one another preparatory to carrying 
them to the hall door, when the Hollander inter- .\ - 
vened. 

* Nein, nein, my friend !' he exclaimed, ' it is I ^^ 
who will wid dem go. I leave dem no more ! I 
will dem take.' 

The inspector laughed. 

' Very well, Dixon ; let the gentleman take 'em 
hisself,' he said good-naturedly, * and you can go 
with him to the station. I'll follow in a few 
minutes with the other gentleman.' 

It was the spectacle of the little foreigner 
leaving the room with his pictures under his arms 
that first roused La Zara from his lethargy of pain, 

n — 2 
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* What's the meaning of all this ?' he said 
faintly. 'Where's that fellow going with my 
pictures ?' 

* Unfortunately, sir, it seems they aitit yours/ 
the inspector replied, * and you've got to come 
with me to account for their being here.' 

* But I bought them and paid for them !' ex- 
claimed La Zara indignantly. 

* It's a dangerous practice, sir, buying pictures 
out o' their frames cheap. I ain't a-going to 
argue the case with you here, sir, and I must 
trouble you to come with me.' 

' There's nothing further I can do for you, I 
suppose?' said Hubert, addressing the inspector 
and looking at his watch, 'because I've another 
appointment at eleven o'clock.' 

' Nothing more at present, thank you, sir,' the 
inspector replied meaningly. 'And should you 
be required, I ave your address. Now, sir, are 
you ready ?' he asked, turning to La Zara as soon 
as Hubert had left the room. 

There was no spirit in the man to contend 
further, and he answered : 

'Yes, I'll come.' 

He rose with extreme pain from his chair, and 
then glanced at his tattered clothes. 

' I can't come like this, though. Let me change 
my things.' 
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' Well, look sharp about it, then,' the inspector 
replied ; ' I can't wait here all day/ 

An hour later La Zara was waiting at the 
police-station for Israel Cohen, to whom he had 
applied to bail him out. It was a false move on 
his part to send for Cohen, but he knew of no 
one else who would do it or whom he cared to 
ask to do it. He was naturally anxious to hush 
up this little affair as much as possible. Israel 
was ushered into the detention room with an 
expression of amazed curiosity on his face. 

* What in the name of 'eaven brings you here, 
Mr. La Zara ?* he asked. 

* Those cursed pictures I bought the other day. 
It seems they were stolen. How was I to know 
that ? I want you to bail me out' 

* What's the figure ?' asked Israel. 

* One surety of five hundred pounds.' 

A look of evil cunning spread over Israel's face, 
and ended in a satisfied smile. 

* If you will give me that address we were 
speaking of yesterday it will square the account.' 

* But I'm not going to run away,' said La Zara. 
* I'll pay you good interest on the money until I 
surrender to my bail,' 

* Look here, Mr. La Zara,' said Cohen, ' yester- 
day you held the cards and won the trick ; to-day 
the deal has favoured me. I take it you don't 
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want to stay where you are longer than you can 
help. All you Ve got to do is just to give me 
that address, and you are free as air.' 

* That's all damned nonsense T La Zara replied. 
* If you won't do a friendly action for me, there are 
lots of others who will !' 

La Zara considered that he had experienced 
quite enough bad luck for one day without losing 
that five hundred pounds for selling the Princess. 
He had made up his mind now that he would sell 
her. It would go some little way towards getting 
quits with Rosborough. He had planned all sorts 
of other diabolical forms of revenge for him, in- 
cluding an action for damages and hired assassins. 

*Very well, Mr, La Zara,' said Cohen vin- 
dictively, ' go to your other friends. See if they 
will go bail for you. A nice story to tell them, 
too. On your own showing you must either be a 
knave or a fool. You profess to know all about 
pictures, and go and buy three which have all the 
marks of stolen property, including a ridiculously 
low price. What will your friends think of that ?' 

La Zara laid his head on his arms and burst 
into tears. The events of the morning had proved 
too much for his nerves, and his wretched body 
was still throbbing and aching from Hubert's 
castigation. And now even Israel Cohen turned 
upon him. 
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* You are very unkind to me, Cohen/ he 
blubbered. 

* Don't take it to eart like that,' said Cohen 
good-naturedly ; * it's just a game of bluff between 
you and me. TU tell you what Til do : you give 
me the address, and TU see you through this 
business free of charge. Is it a bargain ?' and he 
stretched out his hand, but La Zara did not 
notice it. 

*The address of the Princess is 61 a, Guildford 
Street,' he said faintly. 

Cohen wrote it down in his pocket-book. 

* Now, you just wait here for an hour whilst I 
go and get the money. I shan't be more than an 
hour, and you can rely on me ;' and putting on 
his hat, he bustled out of the police-station, mutter- 
ing to himself : * I'll just go and see that he's not 
given me the wrong address before I part with 
the ** ready." Hes a bit 'ot is Mr. La Zara.' 



CHAPTER XIX 

Sekhet glanced out of the corners of her eyes at 
Rameses II. and smiled, but Rameses, with an 
inscrutable expression of patient endurance, did 
not condescend to notice the overtures of the 
Lioness-headed Goddess. If her feet had not been 
made of cold black granite, Sekhet would have 
stamped one of them, for she did not like to be 
ignored by the man who, in his lifetime some 
three thousand two hundred years ago, worshipped 
at her shrine. But she remembered that she was 
the genuine article, that thirty-two centuries had 
passed over her head, whilst he was only ^plaster 
cast of what once had been Rameses II. And 
with her nearest approach to a supercilious sniff 
she turned her attention once more to the original 
cause of her amusement. 

* It's the same old, old story,* she said. * It 
reminds me of the former days before I was buried 
in the sand at Karnak ; and oh, what a long time 
I must have remained beneath those drifting 
masses !' 

[168] 
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* You have come out of it wonderfully well 
preserved,' ventured Amen-Ra; but his delicate 
compliment lost its force, since he was unable to 
accompany it with an appropriate gesture. 

The Hippopotamus Goddess, who looked as 
though she had been posing as an advertisement 
of somebody or other s desiccated soup, chuckled 
to herself good-naturedly. Sekhet, who was very 
much a lady, drew herself up, preened her 
whiskers, and glanced disdainfully at the Hippo- 
potamus Goddess. Nobody had asked for her 
views. 

* ** As it was in the beginning, is now, and ever 
shall be,"* said Amen-Ra, looking stonily at the 
objects which had first excited Sekhet's remarks. 
'These modern creatures have an apt way of 
expressing themselves.' 

* Yes, it's just the same, isn't it T said Sekhet ; 
* so interesting. Rameses, for all his cold looks, 
was just the same when I first remember him — 
only more so. He wasn't content with one, as 
they seem to be nowadays.' 

* More or less/ said Amen-Ra laconically. 
Sekhet glanced at Rameses to see if her 

remarks affected him, but he continued to regard 
the gods and goddesses beneath him with com- 
plete indifference. Perhaps, being only a plaster 
cast, he didn't understand ; or perhaps he realized 
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that he alone of them all had existed, and felt 
ashamed that in his sojourn upon earth he should 
have worshipped mere blocks of stone. The 
Hippopotamus Goddess laughed vulgarly at 
Sekhet's vain attempt to 'draw* Rameses, and 
met with a look of withering scorn from the 
Leonine lady. 

' Vulgar wretch !' she murmured to herself. 
Then she once more turned her whole attention 
to the Man and the Woman who interested her 
so deeply. Except for them, the long gallery 
was devoid of modern occupants. They were 
standing close together in the angle of the walls. 

' I couldn't help it, Cynthia ; I had to thrash 
him for what he said about you. And after what 
you have told me, I am doubly glad I did it,' said 
the man passionately. 

* I know he'll tell Solavieff where I am. I 
believe that's what he meant when he said that 
this Cohen was on my track,' Cynthia said despair- 
ingly. * Oh, Hubert, what can I do ?' she asked, 
with a helpless gesture of her hands, looking 
straight into the eyes of the man who was so 
strong and good and loyal to her. Surely he 
could find some means of escape ; she had never 
relied upon him in vain. 

Hubert took one of those little despairing white 
hands in his and pressed it very gently; he 
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approached still closer and bent over her ; then, 
with an effort he drew himself up, released her 
hand, and stood back from her. 

' No,' he said hoarsely ; * I won't emulate La 
Zara.' 

Cynthia's cheeks flushed, and she hung her head. 

* It's not at all the same thing,' she whispered ; 
and the corners of her mouth relaxed into a little 
provoking smile. 

* Do you mean that ?' asked Hubert eagerly, 
taking both her hands and drawing her close to 
himself again. 

* Of course I do.' 

* You love me, Cynthia i^' 
No answer. 

* Darling, do you love me ?' 

A mass of blue-black hair pressed closely against 
his shoulder, and there was a tightening of little 
fingers on his hand. 

There was nobody in the gallery, and Hubert, 
with his heart beating fast, bent his face down to 
hers. He needed no further answer — he knew. 

No word was spoken as they stood thus for a 
full minute. 

' What are we to do ?' said Hubert at length. 

* I don't know,' Cynthia replied with perfect 
content. She was living for the present, and the 
present only, and was absolutely happy. The 
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hell of past memories was forgotten, and the vague 
shadows of the future did not fall across the 
dazzling brightness of her happiness. She only 
knew she loved and trusted. With those strong 
arms around her she dreaded not even annihila- 
tion. Her weakness was merged in his strength 
and her fears in his courage. She was his, and 
his only. The emotions of an everyday life were 
non-existent ; prudence, modesty, shame she cast 
to the winds. Let her but lie in his embrace for 
ever. 

Other people entered the gallery, and Hubert 
released her from his arms. 

* My God ! What have I done ?* he gasped. 
He had not known before the absolute power 
that a man possesses at times over the woman 
who loves him. 

Cynthia looked into his eyes with a languid 
smile. 

' You have only made me love you,' she replied. 
' Perhaps it isn't much to you, but it is every- 
thing to me. I have never known love before, 
Hubert, and when you go I shall never know it 
again. But, thank God, I have known it ! ** I 
shall have had my day." ' 

* My darling, I can't leave you now,' said 
Hubert passionately. * I love you, Cynthia ; I 
will never leave you.' 
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Cynthia hesitated ; then she said in a low, steady 
voice : 

' No, Hubert, you don't love me. Would to 
God you did ! But I know what love means now, 
and I know that you do not love me.' 

'Cynthia, I swear it !' exclaimed Hubert, 'and 
I will prove it to you. You have told me that 
you love me ; come with me, Cynthia, I will go 
wherever you wish, but come with me for always ; ' 
and he held out his hands. 

Cynthia swayed towards him, but with a half- 
stifled sob recovered herself and folded her hands 
behind her back. Then she looked at him, and 
spoke in the same steady, low voice. 

* I also will prove my love for you,' she said 
quiedy. * You have offered me that which I most 
desire, and because I love you I say '* No." You 
have offered me your life, your honour, and what 
you believe to be your love, but which is in reality 
only your pity, and because I love you I refuse 
them all. I love you too well to wreck your life. 
Oh, Hubert, don't tempt me further !' 

Hubert was amazed and speechless. Was this 
the woman who but a few minutes ago was con- 
tentedly helpless in his arms ? She had relied on 
him, trusted him, come to him like a child for 
guidance and protection, and now? Well, now 
she stood calm and unmoved, and told him what 
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in his heart he knew to be the truth of his own 
feelings. Passion and compassion had been 
masquerading in his imagination as love. He 
had been sincere in his insincerity, and at least 
he would be loyal. 

' I can't take your answer,' he said ; * I refuse to 
desert you now that you need me most. If I 
may not be everything to you, at least I will be 
your friend.' 

* There cannot be mere friendship between you 
and me,' said Cynthia, dropping her eyes. ' I 
love you too well.' 

* But Solavieff .?' 

' No, I won't go back to him.' 

' Then what will you do ? 

' I don't know. But I will not spoil your life,' 

* Cynthia, you will let me help you ?' 

* Listen to me, dearest,' she said simply. * I 
was a weak, selfish woman until I met you ; I 
did not know what love and happiness were. 
You have taught me both. I have loved and I 
have been happy, and now I am content. When 
you held me in your arms I was powerless to 
gainsay you, but, fortunately for you, others came 
into the place, and you released me. Now I am 
strong, for love has made me strong. We must 
part, not because you do not love me, but because 
I love you. The fault is mine, and the penalty 
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must be mine. I dare not let you kiss me again, 
for I cannot resist you then. I dare not even 
give you my hand. Good-bye, Hubert, my love 
— good-bye/ 

She turned away from him, and walked down 
the long gallery towards the entrance. 

'Cynthia, stopT exclaimed Hubert, hurrying 
after her. But she only quickened her pace. A 
young man cannot pursue a young woman along 
the galleries of the British Museum without 
attracting undue attention. There were other 
people about, and Hubert watched Cynthia dis- 
appear with the consolation that he knew where 
to find her again, and with every intention of 
holding her in his arms in future until he had 
gained his point. 

And Sekhet looked disappointed. 



CHAPTER XX 

'I HAVE come, your 'Ighness/to inform you that 
I have found the lady,' said Cohen grandilo- 
quently. 

* Bravo, little Israel !' exclaimed Solavieff, 
slapping him on the shoulder. * How ? when ? 
where ? Tell me all about it.* 

'The Princess is living with her mother in 
Guildford Street. I have been to the house to- 
day and interviewed the servant, who, in answer 
to inquiries, informed me that Mrs. and Miss 
Shaw occupy the firsthand second floor. The 
Princess has evidently dropped her rank and name 
to conceal her identity, but there can be no doubt 
that it is the Princess.* 

* Where did you get your information ?' 

'Ah! now, your 'Ighness, I'm not at liberty to 
answer that ; but I may say that it cost a pretty 
penny. I had to pay five 'undred pounds for that 
address! But knowing how anxious your 'Igh- 
ness is to recover the Princess, I did not scruple 
to pay it,' said Cohen suavely. 

[176] 
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* Five hundred pounds T thundered Solavieff. 
* What do you mean, you cursed Jew T 

* You must understand, your 'Ighness, that my 
informant intended to warn the Princess that she 
was being traced. Indeed, I am not at all sure 
that he had not other and less honourable in- 
tentions towards her. If I had not closed with 
his offer at once, I think the Princess might have 
been persuaded to leave the care of her mother 
for a less desirable protector.' 

Solavieff advanced threateningly on Cohen, and 
stood over him with clenched fists. 

' Now, then, tell me who was your informant,' 
he demanded. 

'Your 'Ighness, I must protest,' Cohen began 
nervously, but Solavieff cut him short. 

* Tell me ! It must be one of two men — either 
Rosborough or La Zara. Which is it i^ 

Cohen paused for a moment, just long enough 
to consider whether a lie would advantage him 
anything. Having arrived at the conclusion that 
it would not, he replied : 

*In strict confidence, your 'Ighness, my infor- 
mant was Mr. La Zara.' 

Solavieff's remarks for the next two minutes 
were a mixture of Russian, French, and English 
quite unpublishable in either language. They 
were directed against his wife and La Zara, with 

12 
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an occasional allusion to Hubert Rosborough 
thrown in. It was indeed a magnificent exhibition 
of polyglot blasphemy and abuse. When he 
had simmered down, Cohen took up his parable 
again. 

'There are now two courses open to your 'Igh- 
ness : you can either proceed against the Princess 
for a divorce or for restitution of conjugal rights.' 

Solavieff broke out again, but this time it was 
against Cohen and the law of England. He 
would have none of it He would go and take 
his wife himself, and Cohen had got to help him, 
l^al or illegal. It was useless for Cohen to 
protest. Either he must come, or not a penny 
more would Solavieff pay ! 

' I don't like the job at all,' said Cohen at last. 
' It will ruin my reputation.' 

* Jews have no reputation,' Solavieff responded 
brutally. * You've got to help me !' 

* But, your 'Ighness, I shall be struck off the 
rolls over this job if it comes out.' 

' You may be struck off the face of the earth 
for all I care, but you will come with me to- 
night.' 

* To-night r exclaimed Cohen in amazement. 

* Yes, to-night. You don't suppose I am going 
to give her a chance of escaping me again ? You 
will go now and order a carriage to be here at six 
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o*clock. Hire some scoundrel to masquerade as 
a policeman and lend a hand, and return here at 
half-past five, bringing with you two first-class 
tickets to Petersburg. Do you understand ?* 

* And what am I to get for it ?* asked Cohen 
nervously. 

* There'll be a cheque for you for a thousand 
pounds. I shall show it to you when you come 
here at half-past five, and give it to you when we 
part company at Charing Cross.' 

* Of course, your 'Ighness will also refund the 
five hundred pounds I paid to Mr. La Zara for 
the address ?* said Cohen diffidently. 

* You will get a cheque for a thousand pounds 
and no more, and if you fail me to-night you'll 
get nothing/ Solavieff answered. * Now go and 
make your arrangements.' 

* But the money for the tickets ?' Cohen ventured, 
edging his way towards the door. 

* Get out of this, and do as I tell you !' roared 
Solavieff. * Not a penny more !' 

Cohen still hesitated, but Solavieff strode across 
the room towards him, and the little Jew slipped 
out of the door without further parley. 

# # # # # 

That night when the Continental Express left 
Charing Cross it bore among its complement of 
passengers Solavieff and Cynthia. She was but 
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half conscious, and felt very sick. A chloroform 
pad roughly applied by a bogus policeman has 
a subduing if not a soothing effect. 

Israel Cohen was on the platform to wish 
them good-bye, and for other purposes of his 
own. 

' I hope everything has been quite satisfactory, 
your 'Ighness ? he said, leaning his arm on the 
door of the carriage. 

Solavieff grunted. 

'As the train is due to start in a couple of 
minutes, may I trouble your 'Ighness for the 
promised settlement of my account i^ 

Solavieff fumbled in his coat-pocket, but ap- 
parently without success. Then he tried his other 
pockets, with no better results. Finally, he got up 
and began a search in the pockets of his overcoat, 
which was on the rack, cursing his stupidity for for- 
getting where he had put the cheque. The guard 
blew his whistle, the engine gave an answering 
screech, and the train began to move out of the 
station. 

' Stand back, there !* shouted an officious porter. 

* Borg ! what a fool I am 1 It is here all the 
time,* ejaculated Solavieff, pulling an envelope 
from his breast-pocket and handing it hurriedly 
to Israel. The officious porter laid his hand on 
Cohen's shoulder and pulled him back. 
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* Why can't yer do as you're told ?' he demanded 
angrily. * D'yer want to race the bloomin' traift 
to Dover?' 

* My good man, it was a matter of a thousand 
pounds to me/ said Cohen, ostentatiously display- 
ing the envelope. 

' Well, guv'nor, yer might stand us a bob of it,' 
said the porter with a grin. 

Cohen, who felt rich and elated at the success 
of his enterprise, parted with the suggested 
gratuity. Then he turned towards the entrance 
with the precious envelope still in his hand. He 
paused beneath one of the electric lamps and 
broke open* the seal. He wanted to be quite 
sure that it was the same cheque that he had 
seen at 5.30 that afternoon. He hurriedly pulled 
the enclosure from its covering. 

It was a piece of blank paper ! 



CHAPTER XXI 

When Cynthia began to recover from the effects 
of the chloroform, her thoughts turned at once to 
Hubert Rosborough and the sacrifice she had 
made on his account. It was so unlike anything 
she had ever done before. She wondered why 
she had refused his offer. The previous evening 
she had confessed to herself that she would go 
with him to the ends of the earth, if only he 
would ask her. He had asked, and she had 
refused. Yet in spite of all that it meant to 
her, in spite of Solavieff even, she was glad and 
almost happy that she had said * No.' At least 
she had saved Hubert from the bitterness of 
future regrets; when in after-years he realized 
all that his championship of her really meant, 
when the glamour was dulled, when passion 
was cooled, when respect was dead, what would 
be left to him then ? Now he would think 
kindly of her, perhaps even admire her for what 
she had done, and in a short time — probably in a 
very short time — be grateful. Her own future ? 

[182] 
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What did it matter ? It sat in the opposite corner 
of the railway-carriage and glared at her in all its 
sullen hideousness. She must endure to the end. 
Her day had been short-lived — a mere promise 
of dawn followed by rolling black clouds of misery 
which bore her irresistibly eastwards. At least 
she had one bright memory to cherish — a memory 
of love. And now she must return to Novgorod 
and the river — ^yes, there was always the river. 

Solavieff was very silent. He sat with arms 
folded and his head §unk on his chest, staring 
fixedly at his wife. There was something of 
pathos in the thought of this hard, vicious man 
scouring all Europe to find and bring back to his 
home the wife who did not love him, and whom 
he firmly believed was unfaithful to him. Other 
men with cleaner records and more engaging 
manners would long since have wearied of the 
search, and contented themselves with the relief 
which the law allows to deserted husbands. But 
Solavieff had been tenacious of purpose, whatever 
his motives may have been. He had stuck to 
his search with dogged persistency, and now at 
last his labours were crowned with success. He 
had found his wife, and secured her. But it was 
a barren victory ; he had reached his Moscow to 
find only charred walls and empty palaces and 
the cold silence of the grave. She never had 
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loved him, and she never would love him — he 
knew that full well. All the satisfaction that 
remained for him was in the triumph of success 
in his undertaking, and in wreaking his vengeance 
for her rebellion. His ancestor, Ivan the Terrible, 
had exacted a penalty of twenty thousand lives 
from rebellious Novgorod ; what should his 
descendant demand from this woman ? Twenty 
thousand tears, so that she might lie beneath 
the flood of her own sorrows, even as the victims 
of Ivan lay beneath the waters of the Volkoff ? 

His scheme of vengeance occupied all his 
thoughts on the journey back to Novgorod. 
What should he do with her ? How make her 
life intolerable ? He would keep her a prisoner 
within the walls of Lithuania Castle. Ivan and 
Gregory should be her gaolers. But her conduct 
merited severer punishment than mere imprison- 
ment ; and in his cruel medieval mind he sought 
for the most appropriate forms of torture to inflict 
upon her — torture that would break the heart and 
leave the body unscathed. He thought it all out 
on the long journey to the East, glaring from 
time to time at his wife with that ugly snarl on 
his lips which drew them back from the teeth 
wolf-like. By the time they reached Novgorod 
he had formulated all his plans for the future. 

Michael met them at the station with the 
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carriage, and they drove in silence to Lithuania 
Castle. The butler was at the door to receive 
them, and Ivan and Gregory hurried out to assist 
their master and, incidentally, their mistress to 
alight. 

Solavieff called the two men into his room, and 
gave them their instructions regarding the Princess. 
On no account was she to be allowed to leave the 
castle. All letters addressed to her were to be 
brought to him, and her books were to be re- 
moved from her room and put under lock and key. 

Cynthia, on their arrival, went straight up to 
her bedroom. The emotions of that awful journey 
back to Russia and the sight of the cattle, which 
she had hoped never to see again, overcame her. 
She had reached the limit of endurance; her 
heart seemed to be bursting within her. The 
blood left her cheeks, and with a half-stifled cry 
she fell senseless on the bed. 

Nadjesda ran to her mistress's assistance, and in 
a few minutes restored her to consciousness. She 
left her lying on the bed, and, in terror at her 
own boldness, sought out Solavieff himself in his 
study. She opened the door and entered. 

' What do you want, woman ?' he demanded 
irritably. 

'Your High-born Nobleness, the Princess is 
very ill,' Nadjesda faltered. 
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* What's the matter now ?* 

* When the Princess came upstairs to her room 
she fainted. I gave her brandy, and she re- 
vived.* 

* Then why do you bother me ?' he growled. 
* If she is well again, why do you come to me ? 

* I think a doctor should be called,' said 
Nadjesda humbly. 

* You were not asked for your opinion. I tell 
you the Princess is malingering in order to avoid 
me. But you will tell the Princess, with my 
compliments, that she will dine with me to-night. 
Now go !' 

' But it is impossible, your High-born Noble- 
ness. The Princess is much exhausted, and ' 

Solavieff cut her short. 

' Go, I say !* 

And Nadjesda went. She almost fell over 
Ivan, who had been listening at the door. 

* The Princess is ill ?* he queried, walking with 
her along the passage. 

* Yes, Ivan, very ill, and the Prince won't send 
for a doctor. I scarcely dared to leave her, and 
now I must go back to her at once. I wish you 
would persuade the Prince to send to Novgorod 
for Dr. Ropp.* 

' It is nothing to me,' Ivan answered callously. 
' In fact, it will save Gregory and me some trouble 
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and anxiety if the Princess remains in bed for a 
few weeks/ 

' You are a brute, Ivan !* said Nadjesda em- 
phatically, as she ran up the broad staircase to 
her mistress's room. 

She found Cynthia rather better ; the pain in 
the heart was passing off and the colour beginning 
to come back to her cheeks. Nadjesda told her 
of her interview with the Prince and his message. 

* I shall be all right again presently,* Cynthia 
said wearily. * No, I don't want to see a doctor. 
I dare say I shall be able to dine downstairs with 
the Prince.' 

It was a dreary dinner. Solavieff only spoke 
to be insulting or abusive to his wife, and Cynthia 
answered never a word. She sat at the end of 
the table opposite to him and ate nothing. At 
last Solavieff, exasperated by her silence, pushed 
back his chair from the table and got up. 

'Cynthia Zacharaovna,' he said with deliberation, 
' since it pleases you to sulk because I have taken 
you from your lover in England — and, mind you, 
a great many men would not have taken you 
back, but would have cast you off, as you richly 
deserve — but, as I say, since it pleases you to 
sulk, I will tell you what I am going to do.' 

Cynthia looked at her husband with surprise. 
It was something new for him to pose in the r61e 
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of the injured husband. She knew him as 
braggart, bully, and sot, but he had never before 
assumed the air of the deeply- wronged man. 

' Well ?* she said inquiringly, as Solavieft 
paused. 

' I am going to write to-night to Nina Krasai- 
vitsa and invite her to stay with me here. You 
may have heard of the lady ; she is well known 
both in Petersburg and in other European capitals. 
She dances divinely. I have the honour to be 
acquainted with her, and I have no doubt that 
she will be glad to come. She at least will 
amuse me.* 

* And will you let me go again ?* Cynthia asked 
eagerly. 

* Good God, no !* exclaimed Solavieff, with a 
coarse guffaw. * You have your duties as hostess 
to perform — and as chaperone. Fancy what un- 
kind things the world would say if you left me 
alone in the castle with Nina Krasaivitsa !* 

* I won't do it r said Cynthia. * How can you 
ask me to .^' 

* You have your lover,' retorted Solavieff hotly ; 
' why should not I have mine ?' 

* It's not true ; I have no lover. Mr. Ros- 
borough was nothing more than a friend to me.* 

*And you wish me to believe that you ran 
away from me all the way to England simply to 
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find 2l friend? Cynthia has a very poor opinion 
of her husband's intelligence.* 

He paused, but Cynthia made no reply. She 
was wondering whether her statement could be 
regarded as strictly true ; in the sense that she 
meant to convey it certainly was. 

* I shall also write to Michael Michaelovitch 
Pauloff and Zinski. They know the beautiful 
Nina. Then there is Loubva Michaeloff — I dare- 
say she would be glad to come. What a pity 
that Rosborough will not be here to complete 
the party ! But I am afraid it is almost too far 
to ask him to come.' 

Solavieff left the room roaring with laughter, 
mightily amused at his own pleasantry. He 
went straight to his study and wrote his invita- 
tions. Then he sat down in a large armchair by 
the table, on which Gregory had laid out the 
spirit-bottle and glasses. 



CHAPTER XXII 

Hubert Rosborough watched Cynthia disappear 
down the long corridor of the British Museum, 
and then turned his steps in the direction of the 
Bachelors' Club. When the brain reels under the 
stress of conflicting emotions so that no one 
thought or idea can dominate another, but all 
crowd to the surface in a bewildering medley, it 
is good for a man to walk, and to walk fast. The 
fresh air and exercise may clear the brain and lull 
to repose the struggling imaginings of the mind, 
so that he may call them up one by one as he 
requires them and in decent order. And there- 
fore Hubert walked west along Oxford Street. 
By the time he reached the Circus he was just 
beginning to be able to think coherently. The 
bogey La Zara had retired into the background 
of his brain, the little nightmare Dutchman faded 
into obscurity, the police inspector and the con- 
stable and the pictures were all laid on one side ; 
only Cynthia remained — the Cynthia whom he 
had met that day for the first time. She was not 

[ 190] 
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the Cynthia of The Willows whom he had known 
at Rosborough. She was quite another person. 
The mistress of The Willows had pleased him, 
amused him, roused his pity and his passion by 
her tears, confided in him, leant upon him. The 
Cynthia of to-day was a woman of infinite sorrows 
and infinite strength. For one moment she had 
leant upon him as the other Cynthia used to do ; 
but the next she had risen far above him, and 
with sublime unselfishness was pointing out to 
him the path of duty and right, and so she had 
left him with her farewell ringing in his ears : 
* Good-bye, Hubert, my love — ^good-bye!' 
And the one great emotion which Cynthia of 
The Willows had failed to arouse the Cynthia of 
to-day had with that despairing cry kindled within 
him. The love which he had denied her when 
she was weak she forced upon him in her strength. 
In that one moment she compelled his love and 
withdrew herself from him. If Hubert had 
possessed the cynicism of Dalton, he would have 
laughed grimly at the trick that wanton Fortune 
had played on him. But Hubert was without 
cynicism. His nature was chivalrous and his 
heart young. He would go to her the next day 
and make her retract those words of farewell. 
He did not stop to consider that by retraction she 
would once again sink to the level of Cynthia of 
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The Willows, and that the flame which she had 
lighted within him would be smothered in its 
beginnings. 

At the Bachelors* Club he found Oalton 
anxiously awaiting him. 

* Well, and how is La Zara ? 

Hubert almost started at the question. The 
events of the early morning were forgotten. 
What a long, long time ago that all appeared! 
But he roused the dormant memories, and replied : 

* La Zara has not had a pleasant morning. I 
thrashed him soundly to begin with, and then two 
policemen came and arrested him for being in the 
possession of stolen goods.' 

Dalton whistled. 

* What goods ?' he asked with a satisfied smile. 

* Pictures," said Hubert. *A ridiculous little 
Dutchman came with the police and identified the 
portraits of his ancestors which had been stolen. 
So they took La Zara away — and the pictures.' 

There was a pause. Dalton wanted to hear 
more about the thrashing. 

* Did he give you much trouble ?' he asked. 

* No,' said Hubert shortly ; * he behaved like 
the cur that he is, and was soundly beaten ac- 
cordingly.* 

* That's good ! And now I am afraid he will 
have his innings with you.' 
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* I don't care if he does,' said Hubert. 

* It will take the form of a summons for damages/ 
Dalton suggested. 

* Very likely. It was worth a good deal, and I 
don't mind paying.' 

* What have you been doing with yourself since?' 
Dalton inquired. * I thought you would be here 
to lunch.' 

* I've been to the British Museum.' 
Dalton burst out laughing. 

* What an extraordinary fellow you are, Hubert!' 
he exclaimed. * So like the country cousin not to 
waste his time in London — thrashes a man 
before breakfast, and then goes sight-seeing to 
the British Museum ! What did you see there ?' 

*Oh, gods and goddesses and things,' Hubert 
answered with hesitation, and reddening. 
Dalton eyed him curiously. 

* Especially goddesses. But I'm sorry I was 
so indiscreet as to ask.' 

* Are you coming down to Rosborough to shoot 
with me next week ?' asked Hubert, with a view 
to changing the conversation. 

* Yes, thanks very much. I have arranged it 
all this morning. I can come as soon as you like, 
when you have quite exhausted the treasures of 
the National Museum.' 

Hubert laughed. 
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* I have done with the Museum, thanks, Jack. 
But it will be a few days before I am ready to 
leave town, I expect.* 

He rose to go, and Dalton watched him 
anxiously, for he was fond of him. 

* I hope she is a good woman — this time,' he 
said to himself. 

The next morning Hubert called a cab and 
drove to Guildford Street. He was going to 
reason it out with Cynthia, to persuade her to 
come back to Rosborough and defy Solavieff. 
As to what would follow, the future must decide. 

The little * slavey ' who opened the door to him 
looked more scared and mis-shapen than on his 
first visit to the house ; so much had happened in 
the meantime to upset her equilibrium. 

* Is Mrs. Shaw at home ?* 

* Yes, sir, but she's busy packing.' 

* Packing !' Hubert exclaimed. 
*Yes, sir; she is going away to-day.' 
Hubert was completely mystified. 

* Will you ask her, please, if she will see 
me?* 

The girl turned and scuttled up the stairs, and 
Hubert followed her as far as the first floor. He 
went into the sitting-room to await the arrival of 
one of the ladies, in the hope that it would be 
Cynthia who would come. But the door opened 
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again almost immediately, and Mrs. Shaw, hot 
and untidy, entered. 

* Oh, Mr. Rosborough ! Is it you ?' 

Mrs. Shaw appeared embarrassed and ill at ease. 

* I must apologize for calling in the morning,* 
said Hubert, shaking hands. * I am afraid that I 
have arrived at an inopportune moment. I under- 
stood from the servant that you are going away 
to-day.' 

* Yes, I am going back to The Willows.' 

* And your daughter ?* 

* Oh, haven't you heard i^* 

Mrs. Shaw's manner became more and more 
nervous, and she spoke fast and excitedly. 

* I have heard nothing,' said Hubert. 
*Cynthie went back to Russia last night with 

her husband.' 

Hubert looked straight into Mrs. Shaw's face 
for a full minute without speaking ; he was trying 
to take in the meaning of her last remark. Mrs. 
Shaw dropped her eyes under his steady gaze, 
and began fidgeting with a corner of the green 
and black tablecloth. 

* The Princess has gone back to her husband ?' 
he said at last incredulously. 

* Yes ; and I think it is very wise of her. They 
left for Russia together last night.' 

* Did she go willingly ?' demanded Hubert. 

13—2 
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And Mrs. Shaw, with the recollection of the 
awful scene of the night before, in which she had 
aided and abetted Solavieff and his accomplices 
to her utmost, lied glibly. 

* Oh yes, Cynthie went quite of her own accord. 
She is a good girl, you know, Mr. Rosborough, 
and she felt that it was her duty to return to her 
husband and let bygones be bygones. I am sure 
I hope they will be happier together in future.' 

There was nothing more for Hubert to say. 
He could not tell Mrs. Shaw that Cynthia had 
declared to him only the day before that she 
would never return to her husband, neither could 
he tell her that he did not believe her. It was 
Mrs. Shaw who spoke next, in a brazen attempt 
to nail the lie to the mast. 

* I was afraid you would be disappointed, 
Mr. Rosborough, to hear that Cynthie had gone 
back to Russia, because I know that you have 
taken a great interest in her, and been very kind 
to us both. But Cynthie is so very conscientious, 
and had always been such a good wife to Vladimir 
until she ran away from him, that she felt it to be 
her duty to return, and try to be a good wife to 
him again. I shall feel it very much myself, 
being left all alone in England without my dear 
daughter, as you may guess.* 

Hubert could still find nothing to say, and so 
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he took his departure. He walked slowly back 
towards his club, revolving in his mind the 
incidents of the last few days and trying to fathom 
the truth of Cynthia's sudden disappearance. 
Was it possible that she had gone away some- 
where by herself to avoid him, to put herself and 
him out of the way of temptation, leaving Mrs. 
Shaw to account for her absence as best she 
could ? The theory was tenable, but it could be 
tested by a few discreet questions to the little 
servant in Guildford Street. And so he turned 
back to the house and rang the bell once 
more. 

* I don't wish to trouble Mrs. Shaw again,* he 
explained politely to the girl, *but perhaps you 
could tell me the Pr — that is, Miss Shaw's present 
address ; I forgot to ask Mrs. Shaw for it.' 

The girl sniffed, and brought her lower 
shoulder upwards with a jerk. 

*I dunno, I'm sure/ she said tartly. *The 
pleece 'as got her.' 

* The police !' 

'There was two gentlemen and a pleeceman 
come and took 'er away last night. She didn't 
'alf struggle !' 

Hubert produced two florins and deposited 
them in the girl's grimy hand. 

* What were the gentlemen like ?' he asked. 
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The girl spat on the coins for luck, and mur- 
mured : 

* You're a gentleman.* 

* Yes, I know,' said Hubert impatiently. * But 
what were the men like ?* 

*Well, I should say one was short and stout 
and furrin-lookin', and the other was shorter and 
stouter, with a long 'ook nose and a baldy ead — a 
pleasant-looking gentleman.* 

* Thanks,' said Hubert. Mm sorry you can't 
give me the address, but I'm much obliged for 
your information.*^ 

He turned away from the door, and the 
• slavey * watched him suspiciously until he reached 
the bottom step ; then she looked again at the 
coins in the palm of her hand to make sure they 
were not * snide uns,* and banged the door behind 
him. . 

* Short and stout and foreign — Solavieff ; 
shorter and stouter, hook-nosed, bald and pleasant 
— the scoundrel I followed to La Zara's house, 
probably Cohen,' he mused. * Cynthia struggled. 
** Not *alf struggled !" is servant-girl sarcasm. By 
Heaven, they shall pay for this !* 



CHAPTER XXIII 

As a preliminary step in his investigations, Hubert 
went to Scotland Yard. He was anxious to find 
the policeman who had accompanied Solavieff to 
Guildford Street ; from him he would get the 
name and address of the third party in the 
abduction, the man whom he suspected was 
Cohen. But at Scotland Yard nothing was 
known of the affair — no member of the force had 
been detailed for any such duty. The officer 
before whom he laid the whole circumstances 
refused to give an opinion on the legality or 
otherwise of a man abducting his own wife ; but 
his professional instincts were aroused at the idea 
of a bogus constable — that would have to be 
inquired into. And so he took the address of 
the house in Guildford Street, and promised 
Hubert that inquiries should be made forthwith. 
Thus Hubert, by his visit to Scotland Yard, was 
no nearer his object, which was the discovery of 
Cohen. He would try the Cecil Hotel ; it was 
possible that some of the servants there might 

[ 199 ] 
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remember the name of Solavieff's visitor. But 
among the hundreds of visitors to that huge 
caravansary the insignificant personality of the 
little Jew had escaped notice. The servants all 
knew Solavieff— the mere mention of his name 
was received by them with an uneasy, deprecating 
grin, for Solavieff was unpopular with servants — 
but of those who came to see him they professed 
absolute ignorance. La Zara, he knew, could tell 
him ; but unfortunately he was not in a position 
to ask questions of La Zara, neither did he wish 
to have anything further to do with that gentle- 
man. Cynthia had told him that La Zara had 
threatened her with Cohen, the solicitor. And 
therefore the only thing for him to do was, by a 
system of elimination, to arrive at the right Cohen 
in the Law List. There were some half-dozen 
solicitors of that name in London, and he ran his 
finger down the column in the hope of gaining 
inspiration from the addresses. Suddenly he 
paused with his finger opposite the name * Israel ' 
— surely that was the name Cynthia had mentioned 
to him ! At any rate, he would try him first. He 
drove to Bedford Row, and ascended the stairs 
to Cohen's office. The clerk opened the door to 
him, and showed him into Israel's room. 

The little Jew rose to meet him, and motioned 
him to a chair. 
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* I didn't catch your name, sir, but I shall be 
'appy to serve you in any way I can/ he said 
affably. 

Hubert remained standing. He had enter- 
tained thoughts of treating this man to the 
thrashing he had given La Zara ; but the 
diminutive stature and general insignificance of 
Cohen made it impossible — one doesn't horse- 
whip a black-beetle. 

* My name is of no great importance/ said 
Hubert, * but perhaps you have heard of a certain 
Prince Solavieff'?* 

Cohen jumped excitedly to his feet. 

' By Jingo ! I should think I 'ave !* he exclaimed. 
* He s the biggest blackguard and swindler on the 
face of the earth ! He comes *ere to me and wants 
me to do all his dirty work for 'im — and I, like a 
fool, does it — and then 'e bilks me. I tell you, 
sir, 'e's a scoundrel !' 

* Yes, I know/ said Hubert quietly ; * but I 
came to see you to-day about your share in the 
dirty work, as you rightly describe it.' 

Cohen was on his guard again in a moment. 

* You will excuse me, sir, but I neither know 
your name nor your right to question me on my 
business.' 

* My name is Rosborough.' 

* Oh 1 so you are Mr. Rosborough ?' said Cohen, 
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with a display of interest. * I 'ave 'card a good 
deal about you from the Prince/ 

* I dare say. And now I will tell you why I 
have come to you to-day.' 

* I should be glad to know, sir/ Cohen answered 
nervously. 

* I came to see you because I don't like hitting 
a man from behind, and because I want to hear 
what' you have to say for yourself.' 

Cohen s lower jaw dropped perceptibly, and 
the heavy lines from his nose to the corners of his 
mouth deepened. 

* That's very severe language, Mr. Rosborough,* 
he muttered. * I should like to know what 'arm 
Tve done you?* 

* A few days ago/ Hubert continued, disregard- 
ing Cohen s question, * you accompanied Prince 
Solavieff and another man, who was disguised 
as a policeman, to a house in Guildford Street, 
and assisted to take a lady by force from the 
house.' 

* As 'Eaven*s my witness, I never laid a 'and on 
*er !' Cohen exclaimed piously. 

* Very likely not/ said Hubert, * but you were 
an accomplice — you countenanced the abduction 
of the lady.* 

*One moment, if you please, sir,' said Cohen 
suavely, moving across to the door. *You are 
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making statements which affect my integrity as a 
solicitor, and I prefer you to make them before a 
witness. I will call in my clerk/ 

* You may call in the whole parish if you like,* 
said Hubert callously ; * it will make no difference 
to me. But I should have thought that you would 
prefer our conversation to be strictly private.' 

Cohen paused for a moment. 

* As you like, Mr. Rosborough,' he said, going 
back towards the writing-table. 

* On the contrary, as you like/ said Hubert. 
Cohen bowed, and sat down on the edge of the 

table. 

* I was saying,* Hubert continued, * that you 
assisted to abduct this lady from the house in 
Guildford Street, that you were in the company 
of a bogus policeman, and that violence was used 
which you countenanced. Now, I propose to lay 
these facts before the Incorporated Law Society, 
and to ask that society to deal with you. That 
is what I have come to tell you.* 

* Now look 'ere, Mr. Rosborough/ said Cohen, 
with a genial smile, * you will excuse my saying 
so, but you are talking rubbish. Knowing the 
facts as I do, I can quite understand that you 
are feeling a bit sore over this business and want 
to *ave a go at somebody ; and since that blessed 
Prince Solavieff has gone back to Russia, and 
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you can't get at him again, you *ave come here to 
take it out of me. Isn't that the case ?' 

Hubert made no answer. There was a grain 
of truth in Cohen's suggestion which made a direct 
denial impossible. 

Cohen was quick to push his advantage. 

* Now, honestly, Mr. Rosborough, isn't that the 
case i^ 

* That doesn't affect your conduct in the least,' 
said Hubert. 

* Ah, but I'm just coming to that,' Cohen went 
on glibly. * You are looking at the whole affair 
from your point of view only, and that's what I 
meant just now when I said you were talking 
rubbish. No offence, I 'ope ? Now, sir, I want 
you to look at it from mine. I'm a solicitor. A 
client comes to me and asks me to find his wife 
who has deserted 'im. I find her for 'im. 'E 
says : ** Bring her back to me." I says : " I can't 
do that ; I mustn't lay a 'and on her. But she's 
your wife and you can, and I'll come along as a 
witness in case she refuses to go with you." Well, 
Mr. Rosborough, that's my position, and there is 
nothing illegal in it. There's no case for the 
Incorporated Law Society at all.' 

* But the policeman ?' Hubert objected. 

* I know nothing at all about the policeman, 
Mr. Rosborough. The Prince certainly brought 
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one along with *im, and I had no notion he was 
not an accredited member of the force. But since 
you tell me he was not, I accept your statement. 
Prince Solavieff was capable of anything, as I 
'ave since found out.* 

Hubert was silent. He could not deny the 
force of Cohen s statements, and yet it was a 
brutal affair. 

Cohen watched him narrowly, and saw, with a 
feeling of relief, that his words were having the 
desired effect of soothing his visitor. Rosborough 
evidently knew nothing about the chloroform ; that 
was a mercy for which Cohen was truly thankful. 

* The lady s mother, Mrs. Shaw, was present 
the whole time, and she will tell you that I took 
no active part in the affair. But I will admit to 
you, Mr. Rosborough, that I was 'orrified at the 
Prince's behaviour to his wife — quite 'orrified. I 
may say I went so far as to remonstrate with 'im,' 
Cohen continued, romancing readily now that he 
saw his listener was credulous. * I felt very sick 
about the whole business, and wished I'd never 
seen the Prince or taken a *and in it, and she 
such a beautiful woman, too ! I tell you, I was 
glad to see the last of 'im. And he 'ands me an 
envelope just as the train was going in settlement 
of my account, and there was nothin' but a piece 
of blank paper inside! And I'd spent over five 
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'undred pounds on the case I No more Russian 
Princes for me, thank you, Mr. Rosborough/ 

Hubert's sense of humour compelled him to 
smile at the denouement of Cohen's story, in spite 
of the indignation which he felt against Solavieff. 

* I'm glad you made nothing out of so discredit- 
able an affair/ he said. * It will be a lesson to 
you in future.* 

* A whole bloomin' education, I assure you, 
Mr. Rosborough,' protested the Jew. 

* You may possibly hear more of it yet from 
Scotland Yard,' Hubert continued. 

Cohen looked perturbed. 
*'Owsthat, sir.?' 

* I reported the matter of the bogus policeman 
to the authorities there, and they are making 
inquiries,* said Hubert. * But since you know 
nothing about him, it need cause you no un- 
easiness.' 

But, as a matter of fact, it caused Cohen a 
great deal of uneasiness. 

' Did you mention my name to the police ?* he 
asked. 

' No, I didn't,' said Hubert; 'but as you may 
be of some assistance to them I will do so now.' 

Cohen looked at him blankly. 

* I don't think I should do that if I were you, 
sir,' he said confidentially. 
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Hubert picked up his hat and stick. 

' Oh, but it would be a pity that they should 
not hear your story. I think they would consider 
it most important. Good-day, Mr. Cohen.* 

The door closed behind Hubert, and Israel 
Cohen stood in the middle of the room scratching 
his head. 

* I wonder *ow much of it he believed/ he 
muttered anxiously. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

Neither Hubert nor Cohen heard anything more 
of the bogus policeman. The authorities at 
Scotland Yard made inquiries at Guildford Street, 
which led to nothing. And when Hubert told 
them of his interview with Cohen he was politely 
thanked for his information in tones that clearly 
showed that the matter no longer gave them any 
concern. The report and consequent proceedings 
had, in fact, been docketed and pigeon-holed and 
done with. 

There was nothing more for Hubert to do in 
London, and the realization of his impotence 
weighed heavily upon him. The woman he loved 
had been wrested from him ; at the moment he 
had acknowledged his love for her, and he was 
powerless. There was nothing for it but to go 
back to Rosborough and own himself beaten. 

He sought out Dalton at the club, and an- 
nounced disconsolately his intention of returning 
to Dampshire. And the next day they left 
London together for Rosborough Manor. 

[208] 
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The days passed wearily for Hubert, in spite of 
the shooting and companionship of his mother and 
sisters ; and the nights were even more weary, 
with the result that he became listless and shot 
badly. And Jack Dal ton looked at him appre- 
hensively, and was sorry. 

They were sitting together one evening in the 
smoking-room. The ladies had gone to bed at 
ten o'clock, and Dalton would probably want to 
follow suit at eleven ; but there was no sleep for 
Hubert, and he dreaded the hours of night when 
he was left to himself and his imaginings. 

Dalton was turning the leaves of an evening 
paper and glancing at the latest news from 
London. 

' So our friend La Zara leaves the court without 
a stain on his character,' he said, throwing the 
paper on the floor. * How was the poor innocent 
to know that the pictures were stolen !* 

* I suppose he will be summoning me for assault 
now,* said Hubert callously. 

' I don't think so,' Dalton answered. * He will 
probably see the advisability of leaving things as 
they are. He will hardly be anxious to renew his 
acquaintance with the courts of justice at present. 
If it had not been for that unfortunate picture deal 
of his, I think he would certainly have brought an 
action against you. But now he has to rehabilitate 

14 
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himself in the eyes of what he is pleased to call 
Society. He would hardly begin the process by 
a public confession that he had been horsewhipped 
for slandering a lady.' 

Hubert made no reply. His thoughts were 
miles away, travelling over the choppy seas of the 
Channel and along the polished steel rails towards 
Petersburg. 

Jack Dalton glanced at him sympathetically, 
settled himself comfortably into his chair, but said 
nothing. Neither spoke for a few minutes, and 
then Hubert pulled himself together with a jerk. 

* I beg your pardon, Jack ; I didn't hear what 
you were saying. Help yourself to some whisky- 
and-soda, won't you ?' 

Dalton smiled as he turned towards the table 
on which the decanters and glasses were standing. 

' I didn't say anything, as it happens,' he said 
slowly, * but I was thinking all the more.' 

* And what were you thinking about ?* 

* I was thinking that there are times in our 
lives when it is a relief to have someone to confide 
in, to say what you like to, to lay bare your soul 
to. If a sympathetic woman is at hand on these 
occasions it is a dangerous feeling to encourage, 
but with a man, an old friend, it is quite different.' 

* Out with it. Jack ! Let's hear all about it !' 
Hubert exclaimed good-humouredly. 
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Dalton laughed. 

* I wasn't thinking of myself, for a wonder,' he 
said. 'My dear old Hubert, I don't want to 
interfere with your affairs, but I don't like to see 
you as you have been for the last three days. 
Can't I do anything for you? If there is nothing 
else, at least I can talk to you about it, or, rather, 
let you talk to me. Won't you tell me ?' 

'Jack, there's a lady in the case, and I don't 
like to mention names,' said Hubert. 

* Of course there's a lady in the case, and I 
don't want to hear names,' said Dalton en- 
couragingly. 

' Her husband treated her abominably, and she 
ran away from him,' Hubert continued spasmodi- 
cally. ' She and her mother came to this neigh- 
bourhood to live, and I met them. I liked the 
Princess very much.' 

Jack raised his eyebrows, but said nothing. 

* Then her husband turned up. I happened to 
be at their house at the time. He began to bully 
her, and I told him to clear. Finally, I chucked 
him out, and old Hamish took charge of him and 
sent him off to town in the morning. She ran 
away to London to escape him, but, unfortunately, 
met that cad La Zara, whom she had known 
years ago in Russia, and the brute gave her away. 
And now her husband has carried her off to 

14—2 
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Russia again, and I don't know what I ought to 
do. I can't bear to think of her Hving with that 
man again !' Hubert ended vehemently. 

' But, my dear boy, she married him, you must 
remember. He has a certain amount of right on 
his side.' 

* Oh, but he's an impossible blackguard ! Her 
mother made her marry him when she was nothing 
more than a child.' 

* But what do you want to do ? Run away 
with her ?' 

Hubert hesitated, and reddened. 

* I might do worse.' 

' Well, certainly you might commit a murder or 
swindle at cards, but, short of that, I don't quite 
see what ** worse" you could do. I'm not talking 
from a moral point of view, you understand, but 
simply from a worldly.' 

* I asked her to come away with me,' said 
Hubert ruefully, * but she refused ; said she would 
not spoil my prospects.' 

* Or her own ?' suggested Jack. 

' Oh no, she did not refuse from selfish motives.' 
He paused for a moment, and then continued with 
some confusion : * She loves me. Of course, it is 
very foolish of her, but it is true.' 

*And you?' Jack queried, looking hard at his 
companion. 
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*Yes, Jack, I love her/ he answered quite 
simply ; and then he looked up into Dalton's 
face. * What am I to do ?' 

* Advice on such a subject, my dear fellow, is 
never of any use, because you will do whatever 
you know to be wrong ! But if you want a quite 
candid opinion from a friend, FU give you mine/ 

* Yes ?' 

' Presuming the lady to be all that you say, I 
think that you have already done more than 
enough for her. Item one,* said Jack, extending 
the forefinger of his left hand : *you have thrown 
her husband out of the house. Item two' — hold- 
ing up the second finger — * you have thrashed La 
Zara on her behalf. Item three : you have 
offered the lady your protection, and been refused. 
My good fellow, what more can you suggest ?' 

' Leaving the lady out of the question altogether, 
I don't like to be bested by that infernal Russian,' 
said Hubert. * He has scored, and I don't like to 
leave him with the odd trick. I want to play the 
rubber out.' 

* And if you win/ queried Jack, ' and it won't 
be by ** honours," what then T 

* I don't know.' 

' In fact, you stake your good name and reputa- 
tion to nothing. Is it worth it?* 
' I can't leave it as it is.' 
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* And why not ?' 

'Jack, don't be so pig-headed! You under- 
stand my feelings perfectly/ 

'You are quite right — I do. But I want to 
prevent a little false pride and a good deal of 
vanity from ruining your life. Let us suppose 
that you go to Russia and succeed in abducting 
this lady, what then ?* 

Hubert made no reply. 

* If you don*t know, I think I can give you 
a rough idea. Her husband divorces her, you 
marry her, your mother breaks her heart, and 
nobody calls.* 

In spite of himself Hubert laughed as he got 
up and lit the bedroom candles. 

'You re a wretched Job's comforter!* he said, 
handing one to Jack. 

* Better a wretched comforter than an unholy 
tie. Good-night.' 

The next morning Dalton was in the best of 
spirits. There was a letter for him from Messrs. 
Read, Mark and Co., the publishers, offering 
him good terms for the novel which he had sent 
them. Everybody was full of congratulations, and, 
for a wonder, breakfast was quite a cheery meal. 

* You must tell us all about it when you come 
back from shooting this evening,* said Mrs. Ros- 
borough ; 'we are so interested.' 
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* Tm afraid there is not much to tell — a suc- 
cession of miserable failures, and a glimmer of 
hope at last/ said Jack modestly. 

Hubert's sister, Evelyn, looked across the table 
admiringly at the budding author. A man who 
could write books which other people would read 
commanded her respect. 

* What is the name of it ?* she asked. 

'The title is the best part of it,' said Jack, 
smiling ; * and I have no reason to be ashamed of 
that, because it is not original. It is called ** The 
World to Darkness." The next best part is the 
typewriting of the manuscript ; then comes the 
plot, which I am told is not new ; and, lastly, the 
literary style, which a friendly critic informs me is 
atrocious !' 

* It's a very sad title,' said Mrs. Rosborough. 

* It's about a very sad lot of people, you see,' 
said Dalton. 

' Who ?' demanded the ladies in chorus, for the 
rules of grammar are but pedantry. 

* Society of the present day,' Dalton replied. 
*Come along. Jack,' said Hubert. * Its time 

we were making a start.' 

The dogcart was at the door, and in a few 
minutes the two were on the road. 

* My dear old Jack,' said Hubert, flicking the 
horse lazily with the whip, * I am more than 
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pleased about your book. First, on your own 
account, because you will be able now to cut that 
rotten journalistic work, which I know you detest ; 
and, secondly, because you can stay on here with 
us. You can write fiction just as well here as in 
London/ 

' Yes ; and notes on current topics, too, for the 
Pushful Papers. One doesn't require to be on 
the spot to know the sort of twaddle that pleases 
the readers of that enterprising journal ! I can't 
drop them all at once. But if you really don't 
mind keeping me here for a bit, I should appre- 
ciate staying.' 

*You know and you understand, Jack, and I 
don*t want you to go away again just yet. I 
must have somebody to talk to and bore with my 
wretched affairs,' said Hubert. 

* There may be ''copy " in them,' Jack replied 
musingly. * My professional instincts are always 
on the alert.' 



CHAPTER XXV 

September passed, and October brought the red 
leaves to the trees and the scent of newly-turned 
earth. The days shortened and vanished in misty 
twilight, behind which the sun sank to rest like a 
ball of fire. The mists of evening thickened, the 
nights brought a promise of frost, and November 
dawned. 

Hubert and Dal ton were still at Rosborough. 
There had been house - parties for shooting, 
eminently successful from the guests' point of view. 
But many of them noticed the change which 
had come over their host ; he was restless and at 
times absent-minded, but he shot straight as ever, 
and the natural charm of his manner remained 
unaltered. Jack Dalton was the only person who 
could account for the change in Hubert, but he 
held his peace. For a cynic he was wonderfully 
sympathetic to his friend. Perhaps he was study- 
ing character with a view to * copy,' as he himself 
had suggested, or perhaps his heart was kinder 
than his tongue. 

[ 217 ] 
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Mrs. Rosborough, too, had been quick to notice 
the depression in her son. Once, with motherly 
solicitude, she had asked him if all was well ; and 
he had laughed affectionately at her, and assured 
her that he was never better in his life. There- 
after he was careful to preserve a cheerful counte- 
nance in the presence of his mother. 

Jack Dalton had been to London several times 
to arrange matters with his publishers, and his 
book was now passing through the fire of the 
reviewers. Their comments were sometimes 
favourable and sometimes the reverse; but the 
public, who, in truth, hold the verdict of success or 
failure in their keeping, decided for him. ' The 
World to Darkness ' created a sensation, and, what 
was more important to its author, a large demand. 

With November the hunting season began. 
Hubert had always been a straight rider, but this 
year he rode recklessly. The old stagers of the 
hunt, who had watched his efforts in the hunting- 
field since he was twelve years old, and marked 
with approval his easy seat and sagacious riding, 
were now appalled at his recklessness. No fence 
was top big for him, no brook too wide ; he rode 
at the tail of the pack, and followed them every 
yard of the run. He took several severe falls in 
the first few days of the season, but they did not 
appear to have a sobering effect upon him. 
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When hounds were running Hubert was happy ; 
It was the long waits at the covert-side that he 
disliked, and the long rides home in the evening. 
For it was then that the wind in the bare branches 
of the trees or the clank of his horse s hoofs on 
the roadway sang eternally, * Good-bye, Hubert, 
my love — good-bye!' Why should those words 
haunt him so? At the time they were uttered 
he had smiled to himself, never for a moment 
thinking they really brought a message of * Fare- 
well/ He had intended to see Cynthia the very 
next day, to expostulate, cajole, argue with her — 
anything rather than she should leave him for 
ever. And he had gone to her house the next 
day and found her gone ! 

One day towards the end of November Hubert 
returned from hunting to find a note from 
Mrs. Shaw awaiting him. He tore it open, and 
read the contents hurriedly. 

* I must go to The Willows this evening,' he 
said to the butler, who had handed the note to him. 
* Tell Rankin to bring round the dogcart in half 
an hour. I shall be back to dinner.' 

Mrs. Shaw received him in the drawing-room. 
There were signs of tears on her cheeks, her hair 
was untidy, and her manner perturbed. 

* It's real kind of you to come so quick, Mr. 
Rosborough,' she said. * I wanted to show you 
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a letter I had from Cynthie to-day and ask you 
what I ought to do. Poor Cynthie ! poor Cynthie!' 
she concluded, breaking into a fresh storm of 
tears. She fumbled in the pocket of her skirt, 
and at length produced a much-crushed envelope.. 
Hubert almost snatched it from her, and unfolded 
the battered contents. 

* Lithuania Castle, 
* Novgorod. 

^November 21. 

* My dearest Mother, 

* I must write to tell you about myself, 
because I may not be able to write to you again. 
In my previous letters to you I have never men- 
tioned that I have been ill, for I did not want to 
distress you. The fact is, ever since I have been 
back in Russia I have been subject to violent 
attacks of the heart. I had one on the day that 
I arrived, and I have had two attacks since. The 
doctor tells me that I must keep quite quiet and 
try not to excite myself at all, and that I shall 
probably get well again, as there is no organic 
disease of the heart. Unfortunately, these are 
conditions that I cannot fulfil. I need not enter 
into explanations to you, but I think you will 
understand. I want now to say, dearest mother, 
how sorry I am that there should ever have been 
misunderstandings between us. I know I have 
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sometimes not been kind to you, and in many 
ways I have failed in my duty to you. I want 
you to write and tell me that you forgive me, and 
that you love me a little. I have no one else to 
love me, and I should like this assurance from you 
now, for it is possible that if I have another heart 
attack I shall not recover. I have once or twice 
mentioned to my husband that I should like to 
have you back here with me, but he refuses to 
listen to me. Indeed, I should not like you to 
come back to the company that he is entertaining 
at present. 

' Good-bye, dear mother. Write to me soon, 
for I need comfort sorely. 

* Your affectionate daughter 

* Cynthia. 

* P.S. — If anything should happen to me before 
I can write again, will you please give Mr. Ros- 
borough the enclosed note ? But on no account 
give it to him whilst I am alive. — C. S.* 

The enclosure was inside the envelope, sealed 
and addressed to himself. Hubert took it out 
and handed it to Mrs. Shaw. 

* I hope you will never have to deliver that to 
me,* he said slowly. 

* What am I to do, Mr, Rosborough i*' 

* If I were you I should go to Novgorod.* 
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' But Vladimir says he won't have me there,' 

* I should go all the same.' 

' But Cynthie says I shouldn't like the people 
who are staying there, and I don't wish to intrude.' 

Hubert made a gesture of impatience, and 
said : 

* I shall go there.' 

* You !' exclaimed Mrs. Shaw in blank amaze- 
ment. 

*Yes, I shall go,' he replied, turning towards 
the door. 

# # # # » 

* Jack, will you come to Russia with me ?' said 
Hubert in the smoking-room that night. 

* Anywhere you like, my good man ; but I 
should think Timbuctoo would be preferable at 
this time of year.' 

* I have reasons for preferring Russia.' 

* So I suppose. Tell me about them, Hubert.' 
' She is very ill. Her husband is killing her 

by inches. I must get her away from him. Her 
mother sent for me to-day and showed me a letter 
from her. It's her heart that's wrong, and the 
doctor tells her that she must keep quiet and not 
excite herself — an absolute impossibility whilst 
she is with that man.' 

* But her mother ' Jack began. 

Hubert cut him short. 
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' Oh yes, I know her mother ought to go, but 
she won't. And so I am going.* 

' And what do you propose to do when you get 
there ?' 

* Take her away from him.* 

* And after that ?' 

' I don't know. The lady can decide for herself.' 

* It's a dangerous job and a foolish one,' said 
Jack discouragingly. 

* Which makes it all the more attractive. But 
there is no reason why you should come if it 
doesn't amuse you. I can quite well go alone.' 

* But it does amuse me immensely. The whole 
thing amuses me,' said Jack, laughing. * When I 
remember the staid Hubert Rosborough at Oxford, 
with his lofty ideals and circumspect behaviour, 
I am amused ; when I think of the young Squire 
of Rosborough, a J. P. for the county and staunch 
supporter of the best traditions of English country 
life, surrounded by pompous but somewhat bucolic 
county magnates, I am amused ; when I think 
of the fair English damsels who sigh more or less 
openly for the deazix yeux of the good and noble 
Mr. Rosborough, I am amused.' 

* I know I'm an arrant humbug,' Hubert inter- 
rupted ; ' but you needn't rub it in too much.' 

* Oh no, my dear fellow ; you're no humbug,' 
said Jack quickly. * The fact of the matter is, 
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you were born several centuries too late. You 
are possessed of all the qualifications and instincts 
of a knight-errant. You have tried hard and 
conscientiously to adapt yourself to the manners 
and customs of the nineteenth century, but you 
have failed. You are a relic of the days of chivalry 
— ye goode Sir Hubert — and would to Heaven 
there were more like you ! When do we start for 
Russia i** 

' So you are coming on this ** dangerous and 
foolish " mission after all ?' 

• Of course I am. Don Quixote must not start 
on his travels without the faithful Sancho.' 

* Very well, then ; shall we say next Wednesday ?' 



CHAPTER XXVI 

The bells of threescore churches pealed in 
clangorous discord throughout the length and 
breadth of Novgorod the Great. The broad 
streets, flanked by gaily - coloured houses and 
shops wore a holiday aspect, for it was Sunday. 
Moscow Street was crowded with devout townsfolk 
on their way to one or other of the many churches 
and cathedrals, which more than a thousand years 
of history have bequeathed to the town. Here 
and there among the throng a priest hurries along 
with long purple robes and flowing hair. He 
must not be late for his service, for he is due at a 
card- party at twelve o'clock, and not for the world 
would he miss the cut into the opening game of 
vint or erolash. He is a kindly, genial person 
this Greek priest. His duties are light and his 
pay is small, but he will visit the sick — for a con- 
sideration — and he will play cards from noon till 
midnight for a small stake. He lives in a flat in 
one of those coloured wooden houses with his 

wife and family. His care for his wife is pro- 
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verbial in Russia, for he is only allowed one, and 
should she die, what is to become of his flat and 
the little children ? And so he goes to his weekly 
service on Sunday, to the little stone church with 
its coloured cupola and tawdry decorations, and 
chants the service in his deep bass, using vain 
repetitions as the heathen do. 

Hubert Rosborough and Dalton emerged from 
the hotel in Moscow Street and followed the 
crowd of people who were making their way 
towards the fortress. They had arrived in 
Novgorod the night before, and were now, in 
fur coats and felt over-boots, setting forth to take 
stock of the town. 

At last they stood on the old bridge which 
crosses the Volkoff and joins the town to the 
fortress. Dalton looked over the parapet into 
the black stream below. 

' That's a most extraordinary thing,' he said at 
last. 

* What is extraordinary ?' Hubert asked ab- 
sently. 

' Look at the river ; it is not frozen.* 

* I suppose there has not been severe enough 
frost,' Hubert suggested. 

* Nonsense, my dear fellow F said Jack im- 
patiently. * Look down there ;' and he pointed 
down the stream, where, less than half a mile 
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distant, the dark river vanished beneath a broad 
expanse of ice. 

' I expect the town drains are answerable for it/ 
said Hubert. 

* There are none. Try again.' 

* Well, then, I give it up. But let us go and 
see where the ice begins.' 

They turned back towards Moscow Street and 
struck off to the left along a boulevard by the 
riverside. In a few minutes they were clear of 
the town, but still on the road which ran parallel 
to the river. 

* There is a thin coating of ice here,' said 
Hubert, looking at the river. 

' Yes ; and the road we are now on crosses the 
river a little further down, so it must be thick 
enough there to carry a sledge.' 

They walked on until the road bore to the left, 
and led down an easy ramp to the frozen surface 
of the river. 

' Shall we go across and back the other side .^' 
said Hubert. 

' Yes. I suppose it's all right, but I don't know 
what that means,' Jack replied, pointing to a 
notice-board placed at the side of the road. They 
reached the far bank in safety, to find a similar 
notice-board. 

* They tell me it is a very mild winter,' said 

15—2 
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Jack. * I expect these are notices that the river 
is not safe. I didn't see any sledge-tracks. How- 
ever, we were not above its bearing capacity/ 

The road on this side of the river forked in two 
directions, one leading back to Novgorod, and the 
other stretched away across the level white plain 
and lost itself in a forest of fir-trees. As they 
turned towards the town, the discordant clang of 
the cathedral bells rang out through the clear 
air. 

* They seem to be very busy with their prayers 
here on a Sunday,* said Jack. * They've been 
ringing bells all the blessed morning.' 

* We might go and see what its like,' Hubert 
answered. - * There is nothing else to do, for I 
suppose you won't let me start for Lithuania 
Castle to-day ?' 

* What ! in broad daylight ! No fear 1 Since 
the Prince has the misfortune to know you by 
sight, you will have to make your first visit there 
in the evening, when he can't see you. It will 
upset everything if you let him discover that you 
are in the neighbourhood. We must get a little 
more information to start with.' 

They had now reached the fortress, and the 
glittering golden cupola of the cathedral was 
directly facing them. They entered, and stood 
with the congregation on the stone floor, and 
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looked round upon the richly-jewelled icons and 
gorgeous decorations of the cathedral. They did 
not remain for long. A crowd of Russian peasants 
in an overheated church has its disadvantages, 
and Jack pulled Hubert outside, remarking that 
evidently Godliness had a long start of cleanliness 
in Russia. 

In the hotel that evening their host dropped in 
for a chat with his new visitors. Like many other 
Russian subjects, he was a German by birth, who 
had become naturalized. For a German, with all 
his boasted love of the ' Fatherland,' seldom hesi- 
tates to take on the nationality that suits best his 
own interests ; nor does he scruple to roundly 
abuse the country of his adoption and draw odious 
comparisons with his beloved and deserted Ger- 
many. As neither Hubert nor Jack could speak 
Russian, they were agreeably surprised to find 
someone with whom they could converse in the 
hotel. After the usual commonplaces had been 
exchanged. Jack began asking questions as to the 
history of the town and the reason why the river 
was not frozen. The landlord entered upon a 
discursive narrative, winding up with the legend 
of the Volkoff and Ivan the Terrible. 

* But you don't really believe that to be the 
reason ?' said Jack emphatically. 

The landlord shrugged his shoulders. 
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* I do not know. It is the popular belief in the 
town.' 

•It's a weird story,' said Hubert, 'but there 
must be some rational explanation.' 

The idea struck him as uncanny, and an un- 
defined feeling akin to horror possessed him for 
a moment, but he quickly shook it off. 

' And the gallant defender of Novgorod was a 
Pole from Lithuania,' said Jack musingly. * Isn't 
there a castle of Lithuania somewhere here ?' 

* Yes, the castle is eighteen versus from the 
town. The Prince is supposed to have resided 
there before the siege,' the landlord answered. 

* It belongs to the Solavieff family now.' 

* It's all very interesting, isn't it, Hubert.*^' said 
Jack, looking sharply at his friend. *We must 
go and see the old castle.' 

* I cannot promise you a hearty welcome from 
the owner, gentlemen,' said their host wryly. 

* Prince Solavieff has a queer reputation in these 
parts. Hospitality is not generally reckoned his 
strong point, unless he can gain something by it. 
I am sorry to say both the castle and its owner 
are regarded unfavourably, and with good reason.' 

* I fail to see why the castle should be gibbeted 
for the shortcomings of its master,' said Jack, 
laughing. 

* Strange things go on there, sir. Men have 
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lost their wives, and young men their sweethearts, 
behind its walls. Sometimes they turn up again, 
and once or twice they have not; but I never 
heard that any one of them was the better for her 
visit to Lithuania Castle. Then there are two 
watch-dogs in human form who are a terror to 
the neighbourhood. There are terrible stories of 
Ivan and Gregory, as they are called. They stick 
at nothing that their master orders them to do, 
from abduction to highway robbery and murder.' 

* But surely the police ' Hubert began. 

* My dear sir, you are an Englishman, and don't 
understand how the law is administered in this 
country. The police and the Prince are on the 
best of terms.' 

* You have raised our curiosity, my friend,' said 
Jack suavely. ' We shall certainly have to see this 
wonderful castle and the ogre who inhabits it.' 

' You'll get no isvorschik to take you there, 
sir, under a heavy price,' said the landlord, and 
added : * What extraordinary people you English- 
men are, for ever courting danger when you 
might be at home with your pipe and your glass 
in peace ! But it is no affair of mine.' 

' We are much obliged to you for your warning,' 
said Jack, smiling, *and you can feel that you 
have quite washed your hands of us in respect 
of Lithuania ; at the same time, I should be 
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grateful if you could tell me where we can procure 
a sledge, without a driver, for to-morrow evening, 
and give us directions as to the road to take.' 

The landlord paused, stroking his beard 
thoughtfully ; at last he said : 

* I have a sledge ' 

' Capital !' 

* I did not say that I could lend my sledge for 
such an excursion/ he answered. 

'Then it was superfluous to remark that you 
had a sledge,' said Jack abruptly. 

* I paid fifty roubles for the sledge and seventy 
for the horse,* the landlord continued, as though 
thinking aloud. 

* We don't want to buy your turn-out,' Jack 
remarked sarcastically. 

' I will let it to you for the day for twenty 
roubles,' said the landlord, coming to business. 

* We could probably hire one in the town for 
five,' said Jack. * But if the horse is a good 
one, and as we don't want to be bothered with 
a driver, we will take your offer.' 

' It is because my horse is the best in Novgorod 
that I hesitate to lend him ; but maybe you will 
need a fast horse,' he concluded meaningly. 

' And how do we get to the castle ?' 

* There is a short-cut from this side of the 
town which crosses the river about a vers^ below 
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the bridge; from that point you can't miss the 
road, it runs straight to the castle. But if you 
prefer you can drive down Moscow Street, over 
the bridge, and turn to the right when you get 
past the fortress, and then straight on. As it is 
my sledge that you will be driving, I should prefer 
you to take the latter road ; the river is not too 
safe this winter.* 

*A very excellent reason for going by the 
fortress,* said Jack. * Good-night, mine host, 
and remember that we must see your horse and 
sledge to-morrow morning.' 

* It's odd that we should have been looking at 
those very roads this morning,* said Jack, when 
the landlord had retired. 

* I think we'll stick to the fortress road. I 
don't seem to fancy the river, I don't know why,' 
Hubert answered, with a return of the eerie 
sensation which he had experienced before. 

* You are not anxious to be number twenty 
thousand and one, I suppose.'^ Neither am I, 
for that matter, so we will leave the river alone.' 
For a short space they smoked in silence, then 
Jack said : ' This fellow Solavieff seems to be 
a cheerful blackguard. I should avoid an inter- 
view with him if I were you.' 

* That is the last thing I am anxious for at 
present,' said Hubert. ' We must first recon- 
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noitre the castle, and try to find some means of 
communicating with the Princess. We might 
also find out something about the beast's habits : 
when he goes out, and for how long ; what 
amount of freedom he allows the Princess ; and 
at what hours of the day he is customarily drunk/ 

* And when we get back to England,' said Jack, 
rising and stretching himself, * I shall write a treatise 
on the manners and customs of Slavonic ogres.' 

The next morning the landlord, with much 
pride, paraded his horse and sledge for their 
inspection. The former, who hailed from Tartary, 
stood well under fifteen hands ; his head was small 
and shapely ; his back, to English ideas, too long ; 
his shoulders straight and his quarters round ; 
but that he was possessed of the gift of ' going ' 
was very evident from the preliminary spin down 
the street which the landlord gave him. Hubert, 
who accompanied him in the sledge, noted carefully 
the extended arms of the driver, with a rein in 
each hand, and the various * clicks ' and ' clucks * 
by which be encouraged his steed to put his best 
foot foremost or slacken the pace. The landlord 
pulled up at the door of the hotel, and turned a 
beaming face towards Hubert for his verdict. 

* He's a capital goer,' said Hubert approvingly. 

* And he can keep it up for ever,' the proud 
owner chimed in enthusiastically ; and launched 
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forth into a list of marvellous performances of 
speed and endurance which he claimed the horse 
had performed. Hubert believed half of it, and 
wholly liked the man for his enthusiasm, for the 
love of the horse is a freemasonry among many. 

* You will give me your word to be careful with 
him, sir?* the landlord said, looking at Hubert 
anxiously. 

* I will use him as though he were my own.' 
*And at what hour will you want the sledge?* 

* Six o'clock.' 

•So late?' said the landlord in surprise. 'It 
will be quite dark then.' 

* My friend and I want to see the castle by moon- 
light. And besides, at night there is less chance 
of being caught by the ogre,' he added, laughing. 

* That is true ; it will be safer,' the landlord 
answered in an awed tone. * But I would not 
accompany you for a hundred roubles.' 

Punctually at six o'clock the sledge was at the 
door, and Hubert and Jack seated in it. 

' A safe journey to you, gentlemen, and a safe 
return,' said the landlord from the doorstep. * And 
I beg that you will not attempt to cross the river.' 

Hubert started slightly, and muttered: 'Curse 
the river !' Then he shook the reins, * clucked ' 
to the horse, and they started at a sharp trot 
down Moscow Street towards the bridge. 



CHAPTER XXVII 

Solavieff's house -party was on the eve of 
dispersal. It had lasted for eight weeks almost 
without change of personnel, and had been a 
season of bitter humiliation for Cynthia. Nina 
Krasaivitsa was the first arrival, a tall, dark, 
handsome woman, with slender waist, large 
bosom, and singular grace of movement. There 
are few women so depraved that they do not 
look back upon the days of their innocence with 
regretful longing and perhaps even with tears ; 
and if Nina had a long perspective of wanton 
affections and triumphant conquests to look back 
over, there was, nevertheless, at the end of it — 
she was afraid to think how many years ago — the 
bright crystal light of a pure life. It was seldom 
that she thought about it at all, and it was so far 
away that its twinkling rays never influenced her 
actions ; but it was there all the same when she 
chose to look for it, and the possession which was 
lost to herself she respected with jealous longing 
in other women who prized the jewel which she 
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had thrown aside for tawdry imitations. When 
she found that Solavieff*s wife was in the house 
she was furious. Cynthia sent for her and made 
a dignified appeal to her better feelings. Nina 
declared with a strange mixture of pitying endear- 
ments and indignant oaths that she would not 
spend another hour in the house, and flounced 
very gracefully downstairs to give her host a bit 
of her mind. Solavieff listened to her tirade 
against his infamy and want of decency in perfect 
silence ; then he told her his version of the story, 
and he told it very cleverly. The principal 
characters were a deserted, wronged, but mag- 
nanimous husband, a profligate wife, and a 
villainous seducer. The motif of the plot was 
the desire of the husband to regain the affections 
of the wife by the chastening process of open 
adoration of another lady, with compensations to 
himself for his wife's obduracy. Would she help 
him to that desirable conclusion ? Nina replied 
that she must see the Princess again before 
deciding. She left the room with very different 
feelings towards Cynthia from those she had 
taken into it. After all, this woman was no 
better than herself; she had played fast and 
loose with her husband, and that was an aggrava- 
tion of the offence in her eyes, because Nina 
herself had never had a husband to deceive, and 
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was convinced that she would not have done so 
had she had one. She only wanted to hear what 
Cynthia had to say to the charge before giving 
her decision. Cynthia could not deny the de- 
sertion, and Nina scoffed at her explanations and 
decided to stay. 

The remainder of the party arrived the next 
day — Pauloff" leering and abominable as Cynthia 
remembered him of old, and with him Loubva 
Michaelofi^ a member of the lyric stage when 
nothing better offered itself, and Zinski. He was 
appalled to find that Solavieff" had his wife in 
the house. He was under the impression that 
Solaweff*, having been deserted by his wife, was 
once more living en gar f on. He took the first 
opportunity of explaining the circumstances to 
Cynthia with many apologies and offers of im- 
mediate departure. He was so evidently sincere in 
his protestations and sympathetic with Cynthia in 
her troubles, that she felt she possessed a friend in 
him — her only friend in the house except perhaps 
Nadjesda, her maid — and therefore, in spite of 
the humiliation of the circumstances, she con- 
strained him to stay, saying that she should look 
to him for assistance and support in the ordeal 
which she was compelled to face. 

At first Cynthia confined herself to her own 
rooms, and declined to appear at meals or in the 
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drawing-room. But Solavieff brutally insisted. 
Zinski interceded on her behalf ; there was a scene, 
and Cynthia was seized with a heart attack in con- 
sequence. Solaviefif flung from the room with an 
oath, and Zinski sent his own servant to Novgorod 
for a doctor. The doctor shook his head, saying 
that his patient must on no account excite herself, 
but keep very quiet. He could find no organic 
disease of the heart, but that organ was in a very 
weak state at present. Perfect rest and freedom 
from anxieties and trouble would probably restore 
her to health in a short time. 

To avoid further trouble Zinski counselled her 
to give way and appear at meals. He sat next 
to her on these occasions, and used his utmost 
endeavours to screen her from Solavieff's brutality 
and the half-draped innuendoes of the rest of the 
company. 

For the remainder of their visit Zinski devoted 
himself entirely to the service of Cynthia, and by 
his courtly manners and sympathetic nature, 
qualities in direct opposition to any possessed by 
her husband, did much to make life bearable to her. 
Cynthia told him her whole sad story, omitting 
only her love for Hubert Rosborough, though 
she spoke of him frequently as a good and true 
friend. 

But the day came at last when Nina Krasaivitsa 
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announced that she had accepted an engagement 
in Petersburg, and must depart in a week's time. 
Pauloff intimated his intention of leaving the 
following day and taking Loubva with him ; and 
Zinski, of course, must go, too. Cynthia hardly 
knew whether to be glad or sorry, for she realized 
that with the departure of the cause of her humilia- 
tion would come the loss of a friend and the loath- 
some companionship of Solavieff once more. How 
she dreaded to be left alone with him again ! 

Solavieff was not altogether sorry that his 
house-party was coming to an end. He was 
beginning to weary of the Krasaivitsa, and since 
her presence seemed no longer to be a source of 
distress to Cynthia, he was not inconsolable at 
the idea of her departure. Pauloff, too, bored him 
with his ponderous jokes and fatuous laughter; 
and Loubva, so far as he was concerned, was a 
nonentity. He watched Cynthia closely when 
the discussion on the break-up of the party took 
place. He expected that she would show signs 
of relief ; but Cynthia remained impassive as ever, 
and Solavieff was wroth. 

* You might at least tell your guests that you 
regret their departure,' he said, scowling at her. 

But Cynthia was silent. It was Nina who 
came to her rescue. 

*Why can't you leave her alone?' she said 
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impatiently. * I am sure we all understand her 
feelings.' 

* Then she shall express them for my benefit,' 
Solavieff retorted. * Come, Cynthia Zacharaovna, 
are you not sorry that our pleasant party is to end 
so shortly ?' 

Cynthia faced him resolutely, but with that dread 
sensation at the heart creeping on her once more. 

* I would that I might go with them !' she ex- 
claimed, and then she staggered forward, and 
Zinski rushed to her assistance. When she 
recovered consciousness she wrote the letter to 
her mother which Mrs. Shaw had shown to 
Hubert, and Nadjesda smuggled it out of the 
house and to the post. 

A week passed, and the day of departure of the 
Krasaivitsa arrived. The train leaves Novgorod 
for Petersburg at 11.40 p.m., and Solavieff had 
arranged a farewell supper at eight o'clock and 
ordered the troica for ten, intending, if suffi- 
ciently sober, to drive the beautiful Nina to the 
station himself. But the contingency was an un- 
likely one, in view of the fact that it was to be a 
* great night,* and that much strong drink would 
be consumed in honour of the departing guest. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 

Whilst the preparations for this final orgie were 
still in progress at Lithuania Castle, a sledge with 
two occupants was fast approaching along the 
broad road which cuts through the huge pine 
forests surrounding the demesne. The moon 
was high in the skies, and her soft rays illumined 
the path of the travellers and caused the snow 
which clung to the branches of the fir-trees to 
glitter with a silver sheen, and the dark trunks 
beneath assumed weird shapes in the chequered 
light which filtered through. 

*Whats the time. Jack?* Hubert asked, for a 
rein in either hand and a pulling horse in front 
kept him too much occupied for reference to his 
own watch. 

* It's nearly a quarter past seven. We ought 
to be about there,' Jack answered. * Is this forest 
never going to end ?' 

'It's a long twelve miles,' said Hubert, ' for 
we've been going quite ten miles an hour.' As 
he spoke, the huge sombre form of the castle 
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suddenly appeared to bar the road not more than 
a hundred yards ahead. Hubert pulled the horse 
back with a jerk. * I don't think we will drive 
right up to the door,* he whispered. * I didn't 
see the thing before.' 

* Neither did I. Seemed almost as if it had 
dropped from the sky right across the road — quite 
in accordance with ogres' castles.' 

They got out. Hubert made the horse fast to 
a tree, and threw the rug over him ; then they crept 
noiselessly under the shadow of the trees towards 
the castle. They halted at the edge of the wood, 
with the great building towering grimly above 
them a few yards away. There were no lights 
visible, neither was there sound of living thing. 
They moved along the edge of the wood until 
they arrived opposite the corner of the wall. On 
this side the trees stood further back from the 
castle, and they could discern the outline of the 
porch projecting fronfi the centre of the wall. 

* This will be the front of the house,' Hubert 
whispered. ' Move round the wood until we are 
opposite the entrance.' 

They now stood facing the front door. The 
moon was at the back of the house, which cast a 
narrow shadow on the snow in front. Here and 
there a thin>streak of light escaped from between 
the curtains of the windows, and to the right 
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of the door a warm glow poured from long- 
shaped loopholes on the ground floor; but the 
silence was complete, for double windows are an 
effectual bar to sound. 

* I am going to look through those narrow 
windows and see what is going on inside/ said 
Hubert. 

* Very well ; but mind how you cross the open, 
and signal to me if there is anything to be seen.' 

It was about a quarter to eight when Hubert 
gained the wall and peered through the loophole 
into the dining-room. The servants were putting 
a few finishing touches to the table, which was 
laid for six. The red lamp-shades, snowy linen, 
and bright silver looked very inviting to Hubert, 
huddled up in his fur coat and dinnerless in a 
temperature considerably below zero. Gregory 
brought in a large tray of coloured glasses, which 
Ivan distributed round the table, whilst the 
pompous butler placed decanters of red, yellow, 
and golden wine at one end of it. He took a 
final survey of the arrangements, gave some 
orders to the others, and left the room. Hubert 
signalled to Jack to join him. The latter had 
scarcely reached the neighbouring loophole when 
the large double doors of the dining-room were 
thrown open, and Solavieff, with Nina on his arm, 
entered ; they were followed by Pauloff and 
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Loubva, with Zinski and Cynthia the last pair. 
Hubert gazed eagerly at Cynthia, who, in spite of 
her drawn white face and weary eyes, was by far 
the most beautiful woman of the three. How he 
hated Solavieff as he looked at her! What a 
change these last three months had wrought 1 And 
he knew that Solavieff, and not time, was answer- 
able for it. 

No word nor sound of conversation reached the 
watchers at the loopholes. They looked on at a 
dumb-show, in which the actors were unconscious 
that they afforded a spectacle to eager eyes. 
There was Solavieff at the head of the table ; it 
needed no programme to dub him villain of the 
piece, for his features and bearing spoke for him. 
There at his right hand, facing the onlookers, sat 
the adventuress Nina. She was in low — very 
low — evening dress ; for in spite of her coming 
journey Solavieff had insisted that she should 
wear her most daring attire for the occasion. 
Her black hair, parted on one side, waved in 
wanton curls over her forehead, and was coiled 
in a heavy mass at the nape of her neck. Her 
dark, sensuous eyes glanced from time to time 
at Solavieff, the half-closed lids and deep shadows 
beneath them intensifying their voluptuous ex- 
pression. But the wickedest feature of all was 
her mouth — large, wondrous red, and dimpled at 
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either end. On her right was Zinski, straight, 
clean, and well-bred — the * walking gentleman ' of 
the caste ; and at the end of the table next to him 
Cynthia. The other two, with their backs to 
the onlookers, were but ' supers.' The man was 
massive and heavy - shouldered, with a close- 
cropped head and plethoric neck bulging over the 
collar of his coat. The woman's dress was cut 
V-shape almost to the waist, and her hair, of an 
unnatural auburn hue, was decked with diamond 
combs and artificial flowers. 

Hubert and Dal ton watched the development 
of the drama in anxious silence. The first part 
of the dinner-party passed off with scarcely 
enough incident to hold the attention of Dalton, 
but Hubert hardly took his eyes off Cynthia. He 
noticed that she confined her attention to the man 
on her left, and spoke to no one else. As the meal 
progressed it was evident from his gesticulations 
that Solavieff had drunk as much as was good 
for him. He became almost indecent in his atten- 
tions to Nina, who showed no resentment of his 
familiarities. The last course was removed from 
the table, and the debris of the feast swept away 
by Gregory. The butler placed fresh decanters 
opposite Solavieff, and Ivan appeared with coffee 
and cigarettes. Then the servants left the 
room. 
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Solavieff passed the wine round, and, glass in 
hand, staggered to his feet. He leant heavily on 
the table with his left hand for support, and turned 
towards Nina with a bow ; then, holding his glass 
at arm's length above his head, he faced the rest 
of the company. The watchers at the loopholes 
could not hear the words of his toast, but his 
action left no doubt of its purport. 

* I call on you all to drink to the health of Nina 
Krasaivitsa!' 

The company, with one exception, pushed back 
their chairs and stood up. But Cynthia remained 
seated. Her face was very pale, and bore a more 
determined expression than Hubert had ever seen 
there before. She had suffered humiliation enough 
in the past three months ; she could not and 
would not add to it the degradation of being 
forced to drink the health of Nina Krasaivitsa 
in her own house. 

' Cynthia Zacharaovna, stand up and drink to 
the health of the beautiful Nina!' Solavieff de- 
manded, with his glass still poised in the air and 
a threatening look upon his face. The eyes of 
all turned towards Cynthia, who sat still with 
her hands folded in her lap and her shapely head 
inclined towards them. Zinski glanced at her 
but for a moment, then he turned towards 
Solavieff. 
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* I think if the gentlemen drink to the Krasai- 
vitsa it would be better/ he said suavely. 

' We shall all drink her health,' Solavieff 
answered stubbornly. 

Nina twitched the tail of his coat, exclaiming 
in an audible whisper : 

* Sit down, Vladimir, and don't make a fool of 
yourself !' 

* I will not have my guest insulted in my own 
house I' roared Solavieff. * What are you, Cynthia 
Zacharaovna, that you should set yourself upon 
the pedestal of outraged virtue } I will tell you 
— I will tell them all what you are : you are 
nothing but a faithless wanton — a miserable 
wanton!' and he dashed his glass across the table, 
smashing it to atoms on her breast. 

Zinski sprang on Solavieff with an oath, and 
hurled him to the ground. Ivan and Gregory, 
who had witnessed the whole scene through the 
partly-open door, rushed to their master's as- 
sistance, and dragged Zinski away. Solavieff 
rose to his feet, thoroughly sobered by his fall. 
He turned towards Zinski, whose arms were 
tightly held from behind by Ivan and Gregory. 

* I quite understand, Count Zinski, your 
championship of my wife. It was not without 
cause that I called her a wanton. I have not 
had my eyes shut all these weeks.' 
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* It's a He !' said Zinski savagely. * But if you 
believe it true you have only to demand satis- 
faction, and I will meet you when and where you 
please/ 

* Let us hear if the lady denies it/ said Solavieff, 
turning towards the far end of the table. But 
Cynthia's chair was empty. There was a splash 
of blood on the tablecloth, and some fragments 
of broken glass, but Cynthia was gone. 

' Where is my wife ?* demanded Solavieff of 
Nina. 

* I believe she left the room some minutes ago,' 
she answered carelessly, * and no wonder. What 
are you making all this disturbance for ?' 

Solavieff grunted impatiently, and turned to 
Pauloff, who regarded the whole scene with vast 
amusement, and now burst into a fat drunken 
guffaw. 

* Go and fetch your mistress,* said Solavieff, 
addressing Ivan and Gregory. *You can leave 
the Count' 

The two men released their hold on Zinski, 
and hurried out of the room in the direction of 
Cynthia's apartments. Zinski, without a word to 
anyone, followed them into the hall. 



CHAPTER XXIX 

Hubert stood back from the loophole. His 
hands and teeth were tightly clenched, and he 
was breathing fast. He felt very keenly the 
impotence of his position. Those walls, those 
cursed walls, had kept him inactive when every 
sentiment in him cried out for action. What 
could he do ? How could he help her ? His 
first impulse had been to thunder at the door, 
gain admission, and carry off Cynthia vi et armis ; 
only unfortunately, being English, the arms were 
conspicuous by their absence, and what could 
he and Dalton do unarmed even if they gained 
admission to the castle ? And so he stood still 
in the snow under the full rays of the moon, and 
cursed his helplessness. And then the heavy 
front-door creaked on its hinges, and opened just 
far enough to allow the figure of a woman to pass 
out. 

Cynthia closed the door noiselessly behind her, 
and for a moment leant against the lintel for 
support. The scene in which she had just taken 
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such a prominent part had overcome her, and for 
the fourth time she felt the cold hand of death 
trying to steal away the heart from her breast. 

In the confusion which followed on Solavieff's 
cowardly attack upon her she had hastily left the 
room and struggled to the front door, for she felt 
that without air she would surely die. She did 
not stay to put on a cloak ; but in her black 
evening dress, with the blood still trickling from 
her wounded breast, she staggered into the cold 
night air. The sudderv contrast of temperature 
from the hot, smoke-ladened atmosphere of the 
dining-room to the chilling frost of the night 
partially revived her ; steadying herself with one 
hand against the door, she gazed out into the bright 
moonlight. And then her breath came quick and 
short from her parted lips, and a feeling, half dread, 
half rapture, seized her. For there in front of her, 
in the bright moonlight, stood the tall figure of her 
lover. That it was Hubert himself in the flesh 
she did not for a moment believe ; but she sobbed 
a prayer of thanks that, in this supreme moment, 
she should be comforted and strengthened by 
the presence of the spirit of the only person she 
had ever loved. A dear familiar voice called her 
name softly : 

' Cynthia !' 

The tall figure approached, and with an effort 
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she went to meet him. Surely these were real 
arms that encircled her ! Surely these burning 
kisses were no fancy of her imagination! And 
yet she still felt that awful hand with its hold upon 
her heart. So she lay quite still for a moment 
until the grip of the hand tightened ; then she 
threw back her head, and, looking straight into 
his eyes, murmured : 

* Hubert, my love, Hubert !' 

« « # « « 

* Jack, come here quick ; she's fainted !' Hubert 
exclaimed hoarsely, still supporting Cynthia's 
motionless form in his arms. Jack Dalton left 
the shadow of the house and ran to his friend's 
assistance. They laid her gently on the ground, 
and Hubert pulled oflF his fur coat and wrapped 
her in it. 

* What are you going to do ?* asked Dalton 
abruptly. 

* Take her with us.* 

* But she's unconscious. And what when we 
get to Novgorod ?^ 

* For God's sake don't make difficulties now ! 
Dead or alive, I'm not going to leave her with 
that man !' Hubert retorted savagely. 

* I'll fetch the sledge,' said Jack. 

But at that moment the door of the castle was 
flung open, and Gregory and Ivan hurried out, 
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followed by Solavieff cursing volubly, and Pauloff 
leering and chuckling to himself. From behind 
them in the hall there came a shrill sound of 
women's voices raised in astonished controversy. 
Hubert, who was bending over Cynthia's prostrate 
form, stood erect and faced the door. 

*My God, it is RosboroughT exclaimed 
Solavieff in blank amazement. 

Ivan and Gregory stood stock-still, at a loss to 
understand the situation. They had been unable 
to find their mistress in the house, and with blank 
looks had informed Solavieff of her disappearance. 
A hue and cr)'^ was at once raised. Solavieff 
swore that she must have bolted with Zinski, who 
was also missing, and a rush was made to the 
stables to intercept them before they could harness 
a horse to a sledge. But there were no horses 
missing from the stables. The old coachman and 
a groom were busy with the troica in which 
Solavieff was to drive Nina to the station, and in 
answer to Solavieff's excited inquiries declared 
that no one had been there since the other stable- 
lads had left work at seven o'clock. Solavieff 
cursed him for an ignorant fool, and ordered him 
to bring round the troica without delay ; then, 
followed by Ivan, Gregory, and Pauloff, who had 
staggered out with them *to see the fun,' he 
re-entered the castle by the back-door, shouting 
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to his retainers to search the front of the house. 
Ivan and Gregory bolted forward and gained the 
front-door, which they hastily flung open, and 
there on the snow immediately before them was a 
group of three — their mistress prostrate on the 
ground with a stranger bending over her, whilst 
another man stood erect and defiant facing them. 
Then followed Solavieff's exclamation of recogni- 
tion. There was a moment's pause. 

* Seize those men !' Solavieff shouted. 

Ivan rushed forward straight for Hubert, and 
Gregory closed with Jack. 

Hubert awaited the onslaught of his man with 
absolute coolness, and shot out his left arm with 
an admirably timed blow. Ivan met it with the 
point of his chin, and collapsed in a heap on the 
snow. But Jack Dal ton and Gregory were in 
grips, and the long wiry Russian was getting the 
upper hand. Hubert turned to his friend s assist- 
ance ; thrusting his arm across Gregory's throat 
and his knee into the small of his back, he brought 
him back with a smart jerk and threw him to the 
ground. 

* Quick, Jack !' he exclaimed, bending over 
Cynthia's motionless form. *Take her feet and 
get to the sledge !' 

Solavieff was speechless with rage. The idea 
that his servants would not be capable of executing 
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his order had not occurred to him. He hurried 
back into the hall, returning with a revolver just 
in time to fire an ineffectual shot at the little party 
as they disappeared among the trees. Ivan was 
sitting up, still half dazed and rubbing the point of 
his jaw ; but Gregory had regained his feet, and 
was looking sheepishly after the retreating forms 
of Hubert and Jack, who bore between them the 
helpless figure of his mistress. 

The little procession threaded its way swiftly 
through the trees, ever bearing to the right. They 
could hear Solavieff cursing his defeated hench- 
men, but they were unable to understand the 
orders which he was giving them. Then the 
jingle of sleigh-bells reached them as the troica 
was driven up to the door. At the same moment 
they gained the broad forest road and found their 
sledge. Very gently they laid Cynthia in it 
wrapped in Hubert's coat. 

* She is still unconscious,' Hubert whispered, 
bending over her and peering into her pale face. 

* Yes,* Jack replied abruptly. It was no good 
to give expression to his fears at that moment. 
Hubert untethered the horse and threw the rug 
to Dalton; then they took their places one on 
each side of the rigid form in the centre of the 
sledge. They could still hear Solavieff's voice 
shouting orders to his servants, and as Hubert 
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picked up the reins the crack of a whip and the 
jingle of bells reached them in the stillness of the 
night. 

'Just about a hundred and fifty yards start,' 
Hubert mused, *and twelve miles to go. Now 
we shall see how far our friend of the hotel spoke 
the truth about his horse.' 

The start was not propitious, for the long wait 
in the cold had stiffened the joints of the landlord's 
horse so that he could scarcely raise a trot. Jack 
looked back apprehensively. A hundred yards 
behind the huge sledge with its three horses swung 
round the corner and into the straight road, the 
centre horse trotting with long even strides, while 
those on either side cantered along at an easy pace 
with their heads turned outwards. Jack could 
distinguish three figures in the sledge, and though 
at that distance he was unable to identify the 
faces, he guessed rightly their personalities in 
Solavieff", Ivan, and Gregory. 

' Shove him along, Hubert, or we haven't a 
chance,' he said. * There are three of them, and 
I suppose they're armed.' 

Hubert lashed the horse into a canter for a few 
strides, and then pulled him back again to a trot. 
He was going a little more freely now, but the 
bells behind were still growing louder, and Hubert 
could hear the dull thud of the horses' hoofs in the 
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powdery snow. Neither spoke for a minute, and 
then Hubert asked : 

* Are they still gaining, Jack ?* 

* TheyVe not more than fifty yards behind us, 
and coming along like smoke/ 

* The horse is catching hold of his bit better 
now that he is getting warmed to it,' Hubert said. 
* If only they don*t come up with us in the next 
mile I think we shall be able to hold them.' 

But Dal ton still looked back. There was a 
bare thirty yards between them, and in the bright 
moonlight he could see Gregory standing in front 
with a rein in each hand, whilst Solavieff and Ivan 
were leaning out on either side, watching the 
futile efforts of the little one-horse sledge in front 
to escape. Then Ivan stood up, and, leaning his 
left hand on the driver s seat, levelled a pistol at 
them and fired. A splinter flew from the back 
of the sledge close to Hubert's right arm, and 
the little horse, startled by the echoing report, 
broke into a gallop. Jack noticed that the troica 
horses had also become restive, and that Gregory 
had to check the pace in order to keep them in 
hand, with the result that the little sledge went 
ahead with a clear lead once more. Hubert did 
not check his horse this time, but let him swing 
along at an easy hand gallop, and maintained the 
advantage he had gained. And so for the next 
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four miles the chase continued. Now and again 
Hubert would look down at the prostrate form on 
his left, which Jack had great difficulty in main- 
taining in its place, and ask : 

* How is she, Jack ? Any sign of consciousness 
yet?* 

And Jack, with that dead weight supported by 
his arm, would answer : 

* No, not yet. V\l look after her. You keep 
the nag going and leave her to me.' 

The cold was intense, and Hubert, without his 
overcoat, was near frozen in their mad rush 
through the chill night air. His limbs ached 
with the cold, and he could hardly hold the reins 
in his hands, but he said nothing about it. 

There was a faint rustling in the trees on their 
right, accompanied by a sound like the short- 
drawn breath of a host of dying men. Hubert 
attributed it to the echo of their horse's feet, for it 
always kept in the same position just to his right. 
But presently the low, lean form of a wolf, with 
trailing brush and lolling tongue, slunk across the 
drive just in front of them. Half a score more 
followed the leader across, and others, hungry- 
eyed and panting, appeared at the margin of the 
trees and lopped along by the side of the sledge 
with long, straggling gait. Hubert struck with 
his whip at any one who ventured too near, and 
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sent them snarling back to the pack in the 
shadow of the wood. But terror had seized the 
landlord's horse and added wings to his feet. 
With flattened ears and dilating nostrils he tore 
along the broad avenue, scattering the snow in all 
directions, and drawing right away from the heavy 
sledge in rear. 

And now Solaviefif was becoming impatient, 
and exhorted Gregory with imprecations to drive 
faster. He realized that it would be safer to 
come up with his adversaries in the shadow of the 
forest, and not in the open plain beyond, where 
the sound of a shot would carry far, and where 
others might see that which he would hide from 
all men. So, with a bare two miles of forest 
before them, Gregory slacked his reins and lashed 
the team to a full gallop. The wretched outside 
horses, unaccustomed to the pace, and trained 
even in the stable to carry their heads on one 
side, stumbled along in their endeavours to keep 
pace with the centre horse, inflicting ghastly 
* speedy-cuts ' on their forelegs, and leaving dark 
flecks of blood on the snow in their wake. A 
few straggling wolves ventured out from the 
shadows, scented the bloody tracks, and followed 
expectantly. 

And now the ghastly procession neared the 
border of the wood. The landlord's horse was 
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tiring, and hung heavy on his driver^s hands. 
Gregory drove mercilessly, and by slow d^rees 
was drawing up with his victims. The panting 
of the wolves grew louder, and, loth to let their 
prey escape into the open, where they durst not 
follow, they became more daring in their efforts. 
One sprang on to the back of the sledge, received 
a heavy blow across the muzzle from Huberts 
whip, and dropped back with a howl of pain. 
Two others made an attempt to drag down the 
terrified horse, but failed to retain their hold on 
him. The last straggling trees of the forest 
flashed past, and they gained the open country a 
hundred yards in front of their pursuers. Across 
the level white plain they sped, the landlord's 
horse reeling in his stride and in sore distress. 
Behind they could hear the hoarse shouts of 
Gregory and the cracking of his whip as he urged 
on his flying team. Solavieff, too, was cursing at 
the top of his voice, as was his wont He swore 
by all that is in heaven and hell that they should 
not escape him, even if he had to follow to the 
streets of Novgorod. The wolves whipped off 
their line and slunk back to the shelter of the tall 
fir-trees, hungry and disappointed. 

* He can't stand up much longer,' said Hubert, 
endeavouring to hold the little horse together as 
he lurched from side to side. 
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* Only a couple of miles more. I can see the 
lights of the town. For goodness' sake keep him 
going y Dalton ejaculated. 

* I must ease him, or he'll be down. How far 
are they behind ?* 

Jack looked back over his shoulder. Ivan was 
leaning forward again with that pistol in his hand, 
and as he turned to answer Ivan fired. The 
bullet sang harmless overhead. 

Jack picked up the rug from the bottom of the 
sledge. 

* Ease him, then,' he said. ' There's only one 
chance.' 

Hubert eased the tired horse to a trot, and 
the iroica dashed up close behind them. Both 
Solavieff and Ivan leaned forward and fired. At 
the same moment Jack hurled the heavy rug in 
front of the galloping team ; the near horse's 
fore-legs became entangled in it, and he came 
down heavily. 

* Well done, Jack !' and then, as an afterthought, 
* Are you hurt ?' 

* No. Are you ?* 

* Only a graze. Is sAe all right ?' 

Jack started slightly ; he had hardly thought of 
that poor rigid figure propped up between them. 
But in response to Hubert's inquiry, he looked 
down at Cynthia. Her eyes were open now, and 
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a deep sigh escaped from her parted lips. Dalton 
bent over her to make quite sure that his eyes 
and ears had not deceived him, for he had thought 
her dead. No ; he had made no mistake : she 
was slowly regaining consciousness. He pulled 
Hubert s coat more closely around her. 

* She is coming to herself,' he said quiedy. 
'Thank God!* Hubert exclaimed. 'Are they 

up again yet ?* 

Jack glanced back. 

* Yes ; and coming on fast T 

Hubert flicked the landlords horse, and he 
broke into a weary canter. They were less than 
half a mile from the river now, from the point 
where the road divided, one track leading across 
the stream, and the other straight to the fortress. 

* Push along/ said Jack ; * they'll be up with us 
again in a minute.' 

'We've got to the bottom of him, Tm afraid. 
And more's the pity; he is a gallant little 
horse !' 

The troica gained ground rapidly, and for 
the fourth time Jack saw the muzzle of Ivan's 
pistol pointing at them and fired without effect 
And now they were nearing the river's bank 
with the trmca not twenty yards behind them. 
Gregory was already pulling to one side to come 
up level. 
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* The game's up, Tm afraid/ said Jack quietly. 
* It has been a splendid drive, and our last/ 

'There's just one more chance, and Tm going 
to try it,' said Hubert, setting his teeth. 

* And that is ' 

*The river.' 

As he spoke he pulled to the left down the 
ramp to the frozen surface of the Volkoff. 
Gregory pulled his team back upon their haunches, 
and stared after them in amazement. 

'Follow, follow!' yelled Solavieff. *Why do 
you stop, you coward ?' 

* The ice is not safe. Hark at it!' said Gregory 
laconically, as the ice groaned and cracked under 
the weight of the landlord's sledge. 

'Follow them to hell, I say, or I'll shoot you!' 
and Solavieff, mad with passion, held his pistol to 
Gregory's head. 

The heavy sledge lumbered down the ramp 
and on to the frozen river just as the others 
gained the opposite bank in safety. The horses, 
terrified at the creaking ice, jibbed ; but Gregory 
had his orders, and the long lash curled round 
their heaving flanks. First one and then another 
plunged forward, and finally with a simultaneous 
effort they dashed full gallop to the middle of the 
river. 

There was a rending crash, which echoed far, 
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far up the river. There was a loud, hoarse cry 
of a man calling on God with blasphemy. There 
were the shrieks of terrified horses. There was a 
deep splash as the broken ice-blocks settled on the 
surface of the waters. And then — silence. 

Hubert reined in his blown horse and jumped 
out of the sledge. 

*We must help them if we can. Jack, you 
stay with her. Try to restore her. I'll see what 
I can do for them.' 

'There is no help for them,' said Dalton. 

But Hubert hastened down to the river. He 
approached the large gap in the ice cautiously, 
and, lying full length on the edge, peered below, 
where the black waters of the Volkoff flowed 
serenely on without so much as a ripple on their 
grim surface. Then he got up and walked back 
towards the sledge. Cynthia sat up, looking 
helplessly around her. What did it all mean.*^ 
Dalton, who knew that it would be useless for 
him to explain at present, stood by the side of 
the sledge rubbing her hands gently to restore 
animation, and glancing from time to time in the 
direction of the river to watch for Hubert's return. 

He came at last, and went straight up to 
Cynthia, and Dalton walked away to the horse's 
head, though there was small chance of his moving. 
He patted his steaming neck and spoke to him. 
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so that he should not hear what was passing 
between Cynthia and Hubert. In a few minutes 
he went back to them again. 

'What are we to do now, Hubert:^' he asked, 
laying a hand on his friend's shoulder. 

Hubert made no answer, but a voice from 
across the river called softly : 

' Monsieur Rosborough !' 



CHAPTER XXX 

When Count Zinski left the dining-room after the 
overthrow of Solavieff, he went straight to his 
own room and wrote a note, which he addressed 
to his servant. After sealing and putting it in a 
prominent position on the table, he pulled on his 
fur coat and felt boots and descended again to the 
hall. There he paused for a moment in the 
shadow of a doorway, as Ivan and Gregory rushed 
up the staircase in search of the missing Princess. 
Then he quietly let himself out by the back-door, 
and proceeded towards the stables. He had 
made up his mind that he would not spend 
another night under SolaviefTs roof. If Solavieff 
challenged him to fight, as he expected he would, 
he had left his address in the note which he had 
written to his servant, telling him to pack his 
effects and follow the next day. His only regret 
was that he would be compelled to borrow one of 
SolaviefTs sledges to drive to the station. But 
he did not intend to trouble his servants in the 
matter; he was quite capable of harnessing the 
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horse for himself. As he approached the stables 
he heard the voices of the coachman and groom, 
who were bringing out the troica horses, and 
he paused again, undecided whether to ask them 
to get him a sledge, or to wait until they had 
taken their departure and help himself. Before 
he had decided which course to take the back- 
door was flung open, and Solavieff with the rest 
of the party rushed towards the stables. He 
heard Solavieff interrogating old Michael, and 
gathered from their conversation that the Princess 
was missing, and that he was suspected of abet- 
ting her escape. Fearing that a search of the 
neighbouring yards and buildings would follow, 
he withdrew to the shelter of the trees, wondering 
what had become of Cynthia. He followed round 
the edge of the wood until he arrived at the border 
of the open space in front of the house, and there 
before him, lying on the ground, was the Princess, 
with two men bending over her. Then the front- 
door opened, and one of the strange men stood 
up and faced the entrance. Solavieff in amazed 
accents exclaimed : 

* My God ! it is Rosborough !' 

And Zinski realized the truth, for Cynthia had 
often spoken that name to him. The short sharp 
struggle which followed was over before he could 
grasp what was happening, and the strangers 
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were bearing Cynthia away between them. A 
pistol-shot rang out from the hall-door, and the 
jingle of sleigh bells announced the arrival of the 
troica. Zinski dashed through the trees in the 
direction of the retreating party, determined to 
throw in his lot with them. But he was too late ; 
they had already started when he reached the 
avenue, and a moment later the heavy iroica 
rounded the bend, and followed in close pursuit. 
Zinski watched them down the long, straight road 
until they were lost in the night. Then he turned 
back to the stables. The old coachman and the 
groom were just closing the doors. He waited 
beneath the shadow of the trees until they had 
gone away, then he came out and tried the stable- 
door. It was not locked, and the wooden beam 
which secured it turned easily in his hands. He 
groped his way in the dark to the harness-room, 
and by the light of a match selected a set of 
harness and a bridle, and returned to the stable 
with them. There was no time to waste on 
a choice of horses, for some of them began 
to whinny uneasily and tramp about in their 
stalls ; therefore he took the first that came, 
harnessed him, and led him out. Outside there 
was a row of sledges in an open shed, and 
he dragged a chance one out and put the horse 
to, and a minute later he was speeding down 
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the drive, hard on the tracks of his host and 
hostess. 

Zinski knew that it would be hopeless to 
endeavour to overtake the flying team in front of 
him ; but he expected after a few miles to arrive 
upon the scene of a tragedy, and to avenge the 
victims : for he was prepared to shoot Solavieff 
at sight if he found evidence of foul play on his 
part. 

For mile after mile he followed the double 
track in the snow. Twice he heard pistol-shots 
far ahead of him ; now and again a wolf crossed 
the broad drive, a straggler from the pack, and 
disappeared among the trees, but the double track 
ever ran ahead of him. 

And now he was clear of the forest, scudding 
over the level country towards the river. He 
noticed in the open that the wind had shifted its 
quarter, and that heavy snow-clouds were floating 
upwards towards the moon. As he neared the 
river something black and shapeless lay on the 
road before him. The horse shied at it, and 
Zinski pulled up to see what it was. He stretched 
out his hand and touched it ; it was a heavy fur 
rug. He picked it up and drove on again until 
the river bank was reached, and then he pulled 
up short, for the tracks led down the ramp to the 
river, and in the middle of the river was a gaping 
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hole in the ice. For a moment his eyes were 
riveted on that ghastly cavity, and then they 
sought the further bank. There was the little 
sledge stationary by the riverside; the tired 
horse, with extended limbs and lowered head, 
blew jets of steam from his nostrils into the frosty 
air; there also were the three figures of the men 
and the woman whom he had come to assist or 
to avenge. The gathering clouds drifted across 
the moon, and the first flakes of snow fell softly 
on his coat. 

Zinski left his sledge and went down to the 
edge of the river, and called across to the opposite 
bank: 

' Monsieur Rosborough !' 

Hubert looked up in astonishment. 

' What was that ?' he asked, in doubt as to 
whether he had really heard his name called or 
whether his imagination was playing him a trick. 

* It is Count Zinski,' said Cynthia faintly. * Go 
to him.' 

Dalton brushed the gathering snowflakes from 
her shoulders, and looked apprehensively at the 
sky; and Hubert went down to the river once 
more to meet Zinski, who had left his sledge and 
was walking across towards him. 

' What has happened ? Is the Princess safe ?' 

Hubert recognised Zinski in a moment as the 
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man who had defended Cynthia from the violence 
of her husband, who had done that which he 
had come all the way from England to do, and 
his heart went out to him in gratitude. He told 
him in a few disjointed sentences the story ot 
their flight and of Solavieff's end, pointing by 
way of explanation to the gap in the middle of 
the river, which was already beginning to be 
frozen over again. They reached the sledge on 
the bank, and Zinski went up to Cynthia and 
took her hand with a low bow ; then he turned tc 
the two men. 

* And now, gentlemen, what do you propose to 
do ?' he asked. 

* We had better go on to Novgorod as soon as 
possible,' said Hubert, ' and take the Princess to 
the hotel. I will go to the police and report the 
accident to Solaviefif.' 

Zinski held up his hands with a despairing 
gesture. 

' My dear sir, I implore you to do nothing of 
the sort ! Tell the police !' he exclaimed in accents 
of consternation. 'Think of the good name of 
the Princess ! Think of yourselves !' 

Jack Dalton came to his friend's rescue. 

* Well, then, what do you propose ?* 

For a few minutes Zinski was silent. The 
snow was falling fast now, covering their shoulders 
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and caps with a dry, white powder. There was a 
thin coating of ice over the hole in the river, and 
the snow lay upon it. At last Zinski spoke again. 
' Two English gentlemen come to Novgorod to 
see the sights. They hire a sledge to go for a 
drive by moonlight ; that is quite characteristic of 
the Englishman. They return to their hotel later 
than they expected, as they have unfortunately 
met with an accident and been overturned. That 
is a common experience with people who drive in 
sledges on unknown roads. The sledge is slightly 
damaged against a stone' — here Zinski laid his 
hand on the woodwork of the sledge which Ivan s 
bullet had splintered — ' also one of the gentlemen 
was so unfortunate as to cut his arm ' — for Zinski 
had noticed the trickle of blood on Hubert's 
sleeve, though it appeared to cause him little 
inconvenience. ' But the English gentlemen com- 
pensate the owner of the sledge liberally for the 
damage, and on the next day depart for Petersburg/ 
Zinski paused, and Hubert broke in : 
* But the Princess — what becomes of her ?' 
' I am just coming to that,' said Zinski quietly. 
' But there never was a Princess so far as those 
two English gentlemen are concerned, please to 
remember. The story of the Princess is this : 
After the Prince had thrown his wine-glass at her, 
which he did in the presence of several guests, 
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she became faint, and left the room. A certain 
hot-headed Pole, furious at the insult which the 
Prince has put upon his wife, takes up the cudgels 
on her behalf, throws Solavieff on the ground, 
and goes out, determined to leave the house for 
ever. He starts to walk to Novgorod, but turns 
back because of the snowstorm. On his way 
back to the castle he finds the Princess, who has 
wandered out of the house to breathe the fresh 
air, but overcome by excitement and fatigue, she 
has fainted away. It is well known to all the 
guests and servants at Lithuania that the Princess 
is subject to these attacks. The Pole for a long 
time tries to restore her to consciousness, but at 
last he returns to the' castle and summons assist- 
ance. Some of the servants go with the Pole 
and find the Princess ; they carry her back to the 
castle, and she revives. Meanwhile, the Prince 
discovers that his wife and the Pole are missing, 
and orders a search to be made for them. The 
Prince, his two servants, Ivan and Gregory, and 
a certain man Pauloff, who is very drunk, search 
the house and the stables, but cannot find either 
the Princess or the Pole. The Prince is now 
persuaded that his wife and the Pole have eloped 
together. You will pardon me. Princess, for put- 
ting such an unworthy idea into the Prince's head. 
He therefore orders the troica to be brought at 

18 
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once, and with Ivan and Gregory starts in pursuit 
of the supposed runaways.' 

At this point Dalton interrupted the narrator 
of these strange events. 

* But others must have seen us besides the 
three who lie there/ he said, pointing to the river. 

* Only Pauloff, and he was very drunk, as 
everyone at Lithuania knows. I saw it all myself 
from the margin of the wood. No one came to 
the door of the castle except those four, and you 
had vanished amongst the trees before the troica 
was driven up to the door. ' 

' But the sledge ?* said Dalton. ' It must be 
known at the stables that you have taken a sledge.' 

' Old Michael and the groom had left the stables 
when I took the sledge. They would probably 
return in a couple of hours, expecting the troica 
back ; they would then notice that one of the 
horses and a sledge are missing. That is their 
affair, and they will be answerable to the Prince, 
when he returns, for the loss of a horse and sledge 
through their carelessness in leaving the stables 
unlocked. The Pole knows nothing about the 
sledge, and I don't suppose old Michael will be 
anxious to bring the matter forward.' 

For a few minutes none of them spoke. At 
last Dalton broke the silence. 

* Your story is plausible. Count Zinski,' he said, 
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with a note of admiration in his voice for a man 
who could invent with such ready expediency ; 
* but we must hear what the Princess has to say 
to it/ 

Cynthia, who had listened attentively to Zinski's 
proposals, assented to the plan. 

* I can see no other way out of the difficulty,' 
she said. * If we all went on to Novgorod we 
should be arrested, and very likely tried for 
murder.' Then she turned to Hubert, and said 
in a low voice : ' I must go back to Lithuania 
once more, Hubert, and you must go to Peters- 
burg. I have absolute confidence in Count 
Zinski ; you need no longer fear for me.' 

It was a bitter moment for Hubert when 
Cynthia drove off towards Lithuania with Zinski. 
She still wore his coat. He had insisted on her 
keeping it, though Zinski had offered to give her 
his. 

The Pole settled himself in the sledge beside 
her, and picked up the reins. 

'Well, gentlemen, good-night to you. Don't 
forget the part you have to play, and have no 
fear for the Princess. We have only a few 
servants and a couple of courtesans to deceive — 
that will be easy. The snow will soon cover up 
all traces of our sledges and of the broken ice. 
I shall write to you to-morrow to the Imperial 
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Hotel, Petersburg, and I hope shortly to have 
the felicity of meeting you again.' He raised his 
cap to the two men, and in a moment the sledge 
and its occupants were swallowed up in the snow- 
storm. 

Hubert and Jack returned in silence across the 
river. The former was now half dead with cold, 
and his heart ached at the parting. But beyond 
these transitory discomforts there shone a broad 
ray of hope — Cynthia was free. 

Together they shovelled the snow out of their 
sledge, and Dalton took his place in it ; but 
Hubert went to the horse's head. 

' I had better lead him,' he said, ' or we shall 
be driving into the river; besides, it will keep 
me warmer.' 

And thus they started back to Novgorod. 



CHAPTER XXXI 

Hubert led the horse until they reached the out- 
skirts of the town ; then he got into the sledge 
with Dalton, and pulled the rug, which Zinski had 
given back to them, well round his body to hide 
the absence of his coat. But there was little 
need for this precaution, for the streets were 
deserted. The clocks struck midnight as they 
drove slowly up Moscow Street to the hotel. 

The landlord met them in the stable -yard. 
His face wore an expression of anxiety as he 
hurried forward in the snow to their assistance. 

* Thank Heaven, gentlemen, for your safe 
return ! I have not had a moment's peace since 
you left. What has kept you so late ?* 

Dalton got out of the sledge, laughing at his 
fears, and engaged him at once in conversation, 
whilst Hubert slipped into the hotel to avoid 
questions as to his missing coat. 

' I am sorry you should have been anxious on 
our account,' said Jack, shaking the snow from 
his clothes. * The fact is, we missed our way to 
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Lithuania, in spite of your instructions. Then 
we got into a ditch and upset. I'm sorry to say 
the sledge came in contact with a large stone, 
which damaged the back a trifle, and my friend 
grazed his arm badly against the same stone. 
When we got out again the snow came down, 
and we had great difficulty in finding our way 
back. However, here we are all right, and the 
little horse none the worse. Of course, we shall 
pay you for the damage to the sledge.' 

*Then you have not been to Lithuania after 
all ?* said the landlord in tones of disappointment. 
He had expected something more thrilling from 
his guests than this simple narrative of mishap — 
some stirring tale of an encounter with Solavieff, 
or at least with Ivan and Gregory ; something to 
compensate for the long hours of anxiety on 
account of his horse and sledge, which he had 
spent since their departure. 

* No, I tell you we missed the road to Lithuania,' 
Jack answered glibly ; ' but we had a very pleasant 
drive until our mishap and the snowstorm.' 

An aged peasant, who acted as ostler to the 
hotel, came up and took charge of the horse, and 
Dalton and the landlord went inside, 

* Send us up something to eat and drink, mine 
host,' he said, ' for we are half starved.' 

In the sitting-room he found Hubert standing 
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close to the iron stove. His teeth were still 
chattering from the cold, and his features wore 
a troubled expression. Dalton dragged a chair 
up for him, and half forced him into it. 

'Cheer up, Hubert,' he said encouragingly; 
* things are not so bad after all. I have lied 
successfully to the landlord. We have never 
been to Lithuania Castle; we upset in a ditch 

and damaged the sledge, and your arm 

By-the-by, how is your arm ?' 

* A trifle stiff,' Hubert answered, fingering the 
damaged limb tenderly. 

* Then the snowstorm came on,' Jack continued, 
'and we lost our way. Those are the facts in 
case you are asked any questions.' 

' Oh, I know we are all right. I was thinking 
of the Princess. They must have reached the 
forest by this time, if Zinski has not lost 
his way. Supposing those wolves hunt them 
down ?' 

' I mentioned that to Zinski,' Jack replied re- 
assuringly, 'but he laughed at my fears — said 
there were not more than fifty wolves in the 
whole neighbourhood, and that once having been 
disappointed they would clear off to a new hunting- 
ground. He does not doubt that his revolver will 
frighten away any they may see.' 

' She looks very ill, Jack/ said Hubert 
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anxiously. * I don't like the idea of that long 
drive back in the snow/ 

Jack shrugged his shoulders. 

' What else could we do ?' he asked ; ' that fellow 
Zinski is level-headed and resourceful. I wish I 
had his powers of invention.' 

* I like Zinski/ said Hubert, 'and the Princess 
told me she had confidence in him, but I wish I 
could have taken her back to Lithuania.' 

The servants entered, and laid the table for 
supper. Jack poured out a stiff glass of vodka 
and handed it to Hubert. 

* Drink that, and let me have a look at your arm.' 
It was but a slight flesh wound, and Dalton 

bound it up and helped Hubert on with his coat. 
Then he brought a large silk handkerchief and 
began to adjust a sling for the injured arm. 

* What are you doing that for. Jack } I don't 
want a sling.' 

* Pardon me, but you do. We have to find 
some excuse for our sudden departure for Peters- 
burg to-morrow, and your broken arm will be a 
very good reason.' 

* Oh, so my arm is broken ?' said Hubert, laugh- 
ing. 

* You are not sure,' said Dalton gravely ; * but it 
causes you a great deal of pain, and you are going 
to Petersburg to show it to a specialist.' 
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* Oh, I see; 

* I will get our host to arrange about our pass- 
ports, and we can leave by the night train. Now 
come and have supper.* 

They ate almost in silence, for they both had 
much to think about. Dalton was arranging in 
his mind the details of their journey, and specu- 
lating on the future. Hubert was engrossed with 
thoughts of Cynthia and the tragedy which they 
had witnessed that night. He could not blame 
himself for SolaviefTs death, and yet he felt almost 
as if he had murdered him, for his end meant so 
much to Hubert. Neither he nor Jack had 
spoken on this subject since their arrival back at 
the hotel. They had avoided it mutually ; but 
sooner or later it would have to be discussed, and 
so Hubert at last broke the silence. 

*It was a ghastly catastrophe,' he said laconi- 
cally. 

Dalton roused himself from his train of thought, 
and looked quickly at his companion. 

* He had only himself to blame for it,' he 
answered. * He meant killing us if he caught us; 
that, in my opinion, would have been a far more 
ghastly catastrophe. Providence arranged matters 
equitably, and we have nothing to reproach our- 
selves with.' 

Hubert was silent again ; he could not explain 
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to his friend his feelings on the subject, but he 
thought it likely that he would guess them. 

The next morning Dalton explained matters to 
the landlord, and requested him to take the neces- 
sary measures for their departure by the night 
train to Petersburg. He also asked for the 
address of a German tailor in the town to whom 
he could take his friend s coat for repairs, for, he 
explained, the sleeve had been badly torn. 

The landlord gave him the name of a tailor 
living across the bridge who could speak German. 
He offered to accompany him, but this proposal 
Dalton politely but firmly declined. He left the 
hotel with a bundle under his arm, which, it is 
true, contained Hubert's torn jacket; but the real 
object of his mission was to buy him a new fur 
coat. As he approached the end of Moscow 
Street he noticed a crowd of people on the bridge, 
peering over into the river. He walked on and 
joined the throng, edging his way to the parapet 
to ascertain the cause of their astonishment, for 
by the tones of their exclamations he judged that 
astonishment was the prevailing sensation. He 
arrived at last at the parapet and looked over. 
The river Volkoff was frozen from bank to bank ! 

He made his purchases from the tailor, and 
then questioned him about the river. The man 
at once became communicative. It was the most 
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extraordinary thing! In the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant such a thing as ice on the river 
beneath the bridge had never been heard of. Of 
course, the gentleman knew the story of the river 
and Ivan the Terrible — that was three hundred 
years ago and more, and from that day to this the 
river had never been frozen. He could not 
account for it, but he was certain that it boded no 
good. One of the priests of the cathedral, an old 
man and much respected, had been to his shop 
that morning ; he had asked the reverend father's 
opinion on the phenomenon, and had received a 
mysterious reply. The priest had suggested that 
perchance the souls of all the victims of Ivan's 
wrath had now been shriven, or that perchance 
some sacrifice of atonement had been offered 
which was found acceptable unto God. 



CHAPTER XXXII 

There was commotion in the hall of Lithuania 
Castle. The guests and servants gathered in a 
semicircle round the Princess whom Count Zinski 
with the butler and the Count's valet had just 
brought in from the woods, where Zinski re- 
ported that he had found her in a fainting con- 
dition. Nadjesda with tears in her honest eyes 
rushed to her mistress's assistance, and called for 
brandy to restore her. The butler ordered the 
rest of the servants off to their rooms, but Zinski 
stopped them. 

* One moment, please/ he said in a voice which 
at once commanded attention. ' I wish to make 
quite clear to all my position in the events which 
have taken place to-night, and to tell you how it 
came to pass that I have been the means of 
rescuing the Princess from perishing in the snow. 
This explanation is due to the Princess, for, as 
you will hear, a slur has been cast upon her good 
name which I can completely and effectually 
remove ; and therefore I desire all in this house 
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to hear my story before the return of the Prince, 
who is under a great misapprehension in the 
matter.* 

All turned towards Zinski, eager to hear his 
story. Nina Krasaivitsa and Loubva stood apart 
from the rest, but Pauloff had long since been 
conveyed to his bedroom in a state of hopeless 
intoxication. 

* To-night after supper,* Zinski continued, 'the 
Prince in a passion threw his wine-glass at the 
Princess, and insulted both her and me. The 
Princess immediately left the room, and I turned 
upon the Prince and attacked him — that is- a 
matter between the Prince and myself, and I will 
say no more about it. I then left the room, and 
went to my own room to get my coat and boots, 
determined that I would not spend another night 
in the house of the man who had insulted me. I 
wrote a note to my servant, telling him to pack 
my things and follow me to Petersburg to-morrow. 
I then left the house with the intention of walking 
to Novgorod. I started to walk down the forest 
drive, and a few minutes afterwards I heard the 
sound of sleigh-bells and the tramping of horses' 
feet in the snow behind me. A moment later 
the troica dashed past, with Gregory driving 
and the Prince and Ivan inside. By the time I 
had walked a couple of versts the snow began to 
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fall, and, fearing that I should lose my way, I 
turned back towards Lithuania. As I was near- 
ing the castle, I heard a voice moaning in the 
trees on my left. I turned to see who it was, 
and discovered the Princess. The rest of the 
story is known to you. I have told you this so 
that you all may know that the Princess has been 
slandered, and that she is innocent of the charges 
which the Prince thought good to make against 
her. That is all I have to say,' he concluded 
abruptly. 

The butler waved the servants out of the room, 
and turned to Zinski. 

* Is there anything more that I can do, sir ?' he 
asked, accepting at once the situation that Zinski 
was the master-spirit in the house in the absence 
of the Prince. 

* There is nothing so far as I am concerned, but 
I suppose you will wait up for the return of the 
Prince? He should be back shortly if he has 
only gone to Novgorod.* 

The butler bowed and left the hall. 

Cynthia had sufficiently recovered to be assisted 
to her room by Nadjesda. Loubva had gone to 
bed ; Zinski and Nina were left alone together. 

* I am afraid that the unfortunate events of this 
evening will make you late in returning to Peters- 
burg,' he said politely. 
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Nina shrugged her bare shoulders gracefully, 
and made the characteristic Russian reply : 

* It is nothing/ 

* But you have an engagement to fulfil.' 

* The managers of the theatres are accustomed 
to the vagaries of the Krasaivitsa/ she replied, 
laughing lazily. * Tell me what really happened 
to-night,* she demanded, looking at the Pole 
through her half-closed eyes. 

* I have told you ; I have told them all. There 
is nothing more for me to tell,' said Zinski, look- 
ing her straight in the face. 

* Pauloff has another story,' she said slowly. 

* Pauloff was very drunk ; but what was his 
story ? 

* Pauloff said that there were two strange men 
who carried off the Princess, and that Solavieff 
went in pursuit of them.' 

* But the Princess is here — in the house. There 
were no strange men where I found her ; Pauloff 
must have been vety drunk.' 

* He says that Solavieff fired at them as they 
went away ; we all heard the shot.' 

* The Prince uses his revolver very casually,' 
said Zinski. * I, too, heard that shot, and con- 
cluded that it was accidental ; but you can ask 
the Prince all about it when he returns.' 

*Yes,* Nina answered reflectively; *I expect 
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we shall hear all about it from Solavieff. I 
wonder why he has not come back ; it is getting 
very late.' 

' If he is looking for the Princess and me in 
Novgorod, he is likely to spend a long time there, 
I think we might almost go to bed, for it is im- 
possible that he will return to-night in this snow- 
storm/ 

Nina rose from her chair, and threw away her 
half-smoked cigarette. She went over to Zinski, 
and laid a hand on his arm. 

'You are a good fellow, Zinski, and a brave 
man,' she said caressingly ; * but if you will take 
my advice, you will not let Solavieff find you 
here on his return. He sticks at nothing, re- 
member, and if he finds you here with the 
Princess there will be serious trouble, in which 
you will not have a fair chance.' 

Zinski shrugged his shoulders expressively. 

* Fair or foul, I shall take my chance,' he re- 
plied ; * but it is not on account of the Princess 
that I have returned.' 

' Nor on account of the snowstorm,' said Nina, 
' Perhaps not ; I will leave you to guess at my 
motives.' 

* I can hardly think that it was on account of 
Nina Krasaivitsa,* she said, laughing; 'but if it 
was ' 
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She left her sentence unfinished, and with an 
arch look at the Count went towards the stair- 
case. But Zinski remained in the hall. 

Cynthia was confined to her room the next 
morning, overcome by the events of the night 
before. But in her heart there was the same 
boundless sensation of freedom that she had ex- 
perienced when she passed the Russian frontier 
nine months ago, and added to it was another 
and more exquisite feeling, which was of even 
later growth. And so she lay in her bed quiet 
and content, and Nadjesda ministered to her. 

The rest of the party assembled iit the hall in 
the course of the morning. The last to arrive 
was Pauloff, who still showed signs of his ex- 
cesses of the night before in his bleared eyes 
and thick utterances. 

Solavieff had not returned ; that was the main 
subject of conversation. Pauloff drew Zinski on 
one side, and spoke to him confidentially. 

* I don't seem to remember clearly what hap- 
pened last night,* he said slowly ; * I suppose I 
must have been drunk.' 

* You were very drunk,* Zinski replied with 
conviction. 

* You might tell me what actually took place,' 
said Pauloff, * because I seem to have got all 
wrong.' 

19 
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Zinski recounted for his benefit the facts as he 
had told them to the rest of the household. 

* Then there weren't two strange men ?* 
Zinski shook his head. 

* And they didn't carry the Princess away with 
them }' 

* All imagination/ said Zinski. 

* Well, I suppose you know best,' Pauloff con- 
cluded doubtfully. 

There was another much-puzzled man in the 
establishment, and that was old Michael, the 
coachman ; for when he returned to the stables at 
one o'clock in the morning, to await the arrival of 
the troicUy he found one of his horses harnessed 
to a sledge standing dejectedly outside the stable- 
door. Like most of his class, he was ex- 
tremely superstitious, and since he could find no 
rational explanation of this strange occurrence, 
he was forced to attribute it to supernatural causes. 
And the less said about them the better, he 
sagely argued as he led the horse back to his 
stall. 

The day wore on, and still Solavieff did not 
return. Zinski summoned the butler, and con- 
sulted with him. The butler thought that the 
Prince had probably stayed in Novgorod, but 
agreed that it would be well to make inquiries 
there. And accordingly Michael, the coachman. 
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was despatched to Novgorod to inquire for the 
Prince at the hotel and at other houses which he 
was known to frequent. And if he was not found 
at any of them Michael was to report the matter 
to the police. 

Nina Krasaivitsa and Loubva expressed their 
intention of leaving for Petersburg at once. They 
were not anxious to get mixed up with the police. 
And so it was arranged that Michael should drive 
them into Novgorod and leave them at the 
station. Pauloff wished to accompany them, but 
Zinski insisted on his remaining. It would never 
do for him to be left alone in the castle with the 
Princess ; and besides, the police would want to 
hear what Pauloff knew of the disappearance of 
Solavieff. 

Michael returned in the evening bringing a 
police officer with him. Nothing had been heard 
of the Prince in Novgorod, he reported. But the 
river at the bridge was frozen, and that was a 
portent which no sane man could overlook. And 
Michael drove away to the stables shaking his 
head ominously and muttering to himself. 

For the third time Zinski repeated his story, 
and the police officer took it down in his note-book. 
Pauloff corroborated it huskily. He was content 
to take Zinski's word for the facts. The Princess 
was too ill to be interviewed, but the evidence 

19 — 2 
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of the servants substantially confirmed Zinski's 
story. 

* What IS your theory, Count ?* the officer asked, 
when he had finished his examination. 

' Let us take the facts as they stand and try to 
draw a conclusion/ said Zinski judicially. ' First, 
the Prince and his two servants left Lithuania 
in a great hurry and drove towards Novgorod. 
Secondly, a snowstorm came on before they could 
have reached their destination. Thirdly, to reach 
Novgorod they must drive by the side of the river 
for half a mile, or else cross the river below the 
bridge.* 

Zinski paused. He wished the police officer to 
deduce the facts for himself. 

* If the Prince was in a hurry it is possible 
he might have tried to cross the river,' said the 
police officer, 'or they might have been blinded 
by the snow and driven accidentally into the 
river.' 

* Either is possible/ said Zinski. 

'It is impossible for a troica and three men 
to disappear in any other way,' the officer 
concluded. 

* So I should imagine.' 

' Then the river shall be dragged,* said the 
officer conclusively, shutting his note-book with a 
snap. 
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* But if they tried to cross the river on the ice ?' 
Zinski queried. 

* The snow shall be swept from the crossing. 
It will be easy to see if the ice has been broken 
beneath.' 

* I think that is the only thing to be done/ said 
Zinski. 



CHAPTER XXXIII 

The next day brought news of the missing troica 
and its occupants. It was found under the ice 
at the bottom of the river, and dragged to the 
bank with ropes. The bodies of Ivan and 
Gregory were in the sledge, but Prince SolaviefFs 
body was not recovered. 

The police officer drove over to Lithuania 
Castle with the news, and cautioned all in the 
house that on no account was anyone to leave 
the neighbourhood until the inquiry into the 
circumstances had been held. 

Zinski returned with the officer to Novgorod. 
He had written a letter to Hubert Rosborough, 
which he was anxious to post himself. His letter 
of the day before he had entrusted to Michael, 
who could not read. But to-day, with the news 
of the disaster known to all, he considered that 
it would be more prudent to consign the missive 
to the post-box with his own hands. 

He made himself very agreeable to the police 
officer, and chatted incessantly during the long 

[ 294 ] 
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drive to Novgorod. He was anxious that the 
inquiry should be held as soon as possible, and 
that Cynthia should not be called upon to give 
evidence, and therefore he sought to ingratiate 
himself with this man, in whose hands the matter 
rested. For a Russian policeman the officer was 
very amenable, and willing to meet Zinski's views 
as far as possible. The matter was so simple 
that there would be no need for the Princess to 
attend. He should only require evidence to 
prove that Solavieff was in the sledge when it 
left Lithuania; the rest of the facts spoke for 
themselves. 

As they drove into the town, Zinski looked at 
the river beneath the bridge. The Volkoff flowed 
serene and dark between the piers, and a thin 
vapour hung over it. 

'They told me yesterday that the river was 
frozen over,* he said in some surprise. 

* It was frozen yesterday,* the officer replied, 
* but the ice has gone again to-day.' 

* How do you account for that ?' 
The officer shrugged his shoulders. 

* I don't account for it,* he said. * I leave that 
to the busybodies of Novgorod.* 

' And how do the busybodies account for it, 
then ?' 

* Some in one way, and some in another. But 
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they all seem agreed that the Prince's disaster is 
at the root of the matter.' 

' But you do not believe it ?* Zinski queried. 

* I have no time for superstition ; my business 
is to find out and investigate facts. What has a 
policeman to do with superstitions ?* 

* Then you have no theory ?' 

•None. I never troubled myself over the 
question as to why the river is not frozen, so 
why should I speculate on the causes when it is ?' 

Zinski posted his letter and drove back to 
Lithuania. He found Cynthia in the drawing- 
room. She welcomed him with a happy smile» 
and, in answer to his inquiries, informed him that 
she had quite recovered from the fatigue and 
exposure of her nocturnal drive. Zinski thought 
he had never seen her looking so beautiful — 
never before had that calm, happy expression 
rested in her eyes. And Zinski looked at her 
almost regretfully, for he knew that it was another 
man and not himself who had wrought the change 
in her. And he wondered, if it had not been for 
Rosborough, whether he might not have found 
more favour in her sight ? 

During the past two months he had sometimes 
thought that she cared for him ; and though his 
heart leapt within him at the possibility, he had 
remained silent, lest an ill-judged word or hasty 
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action on his part should add to the sum of her 
unhappiness, and perhaps estrange her for ever. 
Whilst Solavieff was alive and those odious 
people in the house, he had been content to be 
her loyal and devoted friend ; but in his heart 
there had been hope, vague and undefined in its 
possibilities, but very real. And now that was 
gone. 

* I have been to Novgorod to post a letter. Of 
course, you have heard the news ?* 

* About the troica ? Yes.' 

* The inquiry is to be held to-morrow. Pauloff 
and the butler and myself are the only witnesses 
who will be called.* 

Cynthia looked at him gratefully ; she had 
dreaded the ordeal of being examined. 

* How like you to arrange that, for I know that 
it is your doing.' 

Zinski smiled. Her gratitude was very sweet to 
him, since he knew he could expect nothing more. 

* I can never thank you in words for all you 
have done for me,' Cynthia continued, her voice 
unsteady with emotion. * When I think what 
the last two months would have been without 
you ' 

Zinski held up his hand imploringly. 
*You shall not thank me in words. Princess,* 
he said, * for between you and me I hope they 
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are unnecessary. But you shall thank me for my 
poor efforts on your behalf in deeds.' 

' Only tell me what I can do T Cynthia exclaimed 
eagerly. 

* You can be happy, Princess. Go away from 
Russia and be happy. And when you are happiest 
and your heart is lightest think sometimes of 
Maurice Zinski. That shall be my reward.* 

He took her hand and kissed it reverently. 
Cynthia's eyes filled with tears. There was 
silence between them for a few minutes, and then 
Cynthia spoke. 

' I owe you some explanation of the events 
which took place the other night ' 

But again Zinski stopped her with a gesture of 
dissent. 

* No, no, Princess. I know and I understand 
everything. When I asked you to be happy just 
now, I knew which way your happiness lies. 
When I asked you to leave Russia, I concluded 
that you would go to England. Why pursue the 
subject further ?' 

* And what shall you do ?' Cynthia asked, with 
a view to turning the conversation from her- 
self. 

Zinski shrugged his shoulders and smiled. 

* There is Poland, and there is Petersburg. 
When I wish to be sad, I shall go to the former 
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and lament with my fellow-countrymen the 
departed glory of our native land. When I 
would be gay, I shall go to Petersburg and 
fraternize with the enemies of my country. When 
I would be happy, I shall think of the happiness 
of Cynthia in England.* 

* You must always be happy/ said Cynthia, 
smiling. 

* Yes,' he answered, * under the conditions 
named I shall always be happy.' 

Cynthia crossed over to him and held out her 
hand. 

* And you will always be my friend ?' she said, 
looking him in the face frankly. 

Zinski took the proffered hand and shook it 
warmly, for that he knew is the Anglo-Saxon 
custom. And he answered her with an aching 
heart, but in a brave voice : 

'Always your friend. Princess.' 

* « * « « 

At the Imperial Hotel, Petersburg, there was a 
dinner-party. Jack Dalton sat at one end of the 
table and Cynthia at the other; on either side 
were Zinski and Hubert Rosborough. 

* In England,' said Dalton, 'it is Christmas 
Day. Let us drink to the health of our absent 
friends, and wish them as happy a Christmas as 
the 13th of December has been to us.* 
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The toast was duly honoured by the company. 

* I must apologize for the backwardness of 
Russia/ said Zinski, setting down his glass, 'for 
we are twelve days behind you.' 

* It was gross carelessness on the part of the 
man who winds up the clocks,' Dal ton answered. 
* But as he was probably sent to Siberia for 
neglect of duty, there is no more to be said 
about it' 

' In other respects we are twelve centuries 
behind you,' said Zinski sadly, ' and it is not only 
the clockmakers who are to blame.' 

* When you want to advance a few centuries I 
hope you will come over to England and stay 
with us there,' said Hubert. 

Jack Dalton laughed. 

' Rosborough will only bring you forward a 
matter of some seven hundred years. He is a 
survival of the Middle Ages. When Count 
Zinski wishes to be quite up to date he will come 
and stay with me in London.' 

Cynthia looked at him witheringly. 

'You may be **up to date," as you express it, 
in London ; but if Count Zinski wants to know 
what Progress — with a big P — really means, he 
must go to America. We are far into the twentieth 
century out there.' 

* But there will be no inducement to me to go 
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to America,' Zinski objected, * since all my friends 
will be in England.* 

* Don't you be banished to America, Zinski,' 
said Dalton approvingly. * You come to London. 
You can live in whatever century you please 
there, up to and including the nineteenth. We 
cater for all tastes — modern, medieval, and pre- 
historic. Rosborough will tell you that there is 
plenty of interest in the British Museum, for 
example.' 

Hubert glanced at Cynthia, and Cynthia found 
something to interest her in the pattern of her 
dessert plate. Dalton and Zinski smiled at each 
other in a disgustingly superior manner. 

*The Egyptian Gallery is certainly very in- 
teresting/ said Hubert at length. 'There is a 
goddess called Sekhet who is well worth seeing. 
She is made of black granite, and has a lioness's 
head and a most sympathetic expression. She is 
more than three thousand years old, I believe.' 

* Rosborough is a guide-book to London, you 
see,' said Dalton to Zinski. * He can tell you all 
about it, from Rameses H. to the Twopenny 
Tube.' 

Cynthia rose from the table. 

' We have a long journey before us to-morrow 
and an early start, so I shall wish you good- night.' 
Then she turned to Zinski, ahd held out her hand 
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to him. * I am afraid it is good-bye for the 
present to you/ she said ; * but you must come 
and see us soon at The Willows.' 

Zinski bowed. 

* Thank you, Princess ; I shall come to see that 
you are redeeming your promise.' 



THE END 
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people, their manners and customs ; nor are the lemmings, beavers, and 
ponies forgotten. 

The book, which is illustrated with some remarkable photographs, 
cannot fail to delight all lovers of the rod and ^n. 




FRATRIBUS. 

Sermons pceacbeD malnl)? in 'OQlfncbeBtec College CbapeU 

By JOHN TRANT BRAMSTON, M.A. 

Crown Svo. 51. nett. 

Mr. Bramston has found, from an experience as a Winchester College 
house-master extending over thirty-four years, that the preacher most 
likely to influence a school congregation is not the professor or the 
lecturer, or even the schoolmaster, but the man who will speak to the 
boys as brothers^ and endeavour to look at the problems of school-life 
from their own point of view. Among the twenty-seven sermons in this 
volume are included some specially addressed to the younger boys at 
the outset of their career. It is believed that schoolmasters and parents 
alike will find the collection a valuable one. 



ROUND KANGCHENJUNGA. 

By DOUGLAS W. FRESHFIELD, F.R.G.S. 

Lately President op the Alpine Club. 

Royal Svo. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. i8x. neit. 

The magnificent range of Kangchenjunga is perhaps, in one sense, 
the best-known portion of the Himalaya Mountains, inasmuch as it 
Is visible from the popular hill-station of Darjeeling; but till quite 
recently it was almost unexplored and very inadequately mapped. The 
complete circuit of the great mountain had never been made, and its 
possibility was uncertain, till it was demonstrated by Mr. Freshfield's 
remarkable journey. 

The map which was the first-fruit of that journey is in itself an 
invaluable addition to our geographical knowledge, but the volume 
which describes it has a far wider range of interest Its results have 
been dealt with by Professor Garwood, but the book will appeal first 
and foremost to mountaineers and lovers of adventurous travel The 
country traversed has also its own crop of frontier questions and poli- 
tical and racial problems, and these, too, are dealt with by Mr. Freshfield 
with his usual clearness, while his descriptive powers have found 
abundant scope in what is, perhaps, the most superb scenery in the 
world. In connection with the photographs which adorn his narrative, 
it is enough to mention the name of Signor Vittorio Sella. 



MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS. 

Third Series. 

By the Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart, M.P. 

Large crown Svo. With Photogravure Illustrations. 71. 6</. 

It is now three years since the Second Series of ' Memories of the 
Months ' appeared, and it is hoped that the public will welcome this 
fresh instalment, which, while dealing with Sport and Natural History 
on the same general lines as its predecessors, is^ of course, entirely 
different from anything that has hitherto been published in the 
' Memories.' Sir Herbert is, indeed, contmually adding to his stock 
of Memories by fresh experiences, so that his books afford a valuable 
index to the condition of angling and deer-stalking at the time of 
writing ; while it is rare to find a sportsman who has so keen an interest 
in all matters of Natural History, Forestry, etc 

This volume is uniform in style and binding with the First and 
Second Series. 



THREE ROLLING STONES IN JAPAN. 

By GILBERT WATSON. 
Demy Zvo. With numerous Illustrations, 12s. 6d, nett. 

Japan is proverbially a young man's paradise, and when three young 
men wander through the country with the fixed intention of enjoying 
themselves, one expects to hear a glowing account of their proceedings. 
But it is not often that the story combines literary charm with its other 
merits. The adventures of these 'Rolling Stones' are not only 
interesting — that they could hardly fail to be-— but are described with 
quite exceptional skill. 

Mr. Watson gives a picture of Japan and its people which fills one 
with a great longing. Possessing an artist's appreciation of the beautiful 
as well as a keen sense of humour, he sketches his scenery and characters 
with a light and sympathetic touch. The heroine Karakamoko, a rick- 
shaw-man's daughter, who accompanies the party as interpreter and 
guide, is a most fascinating creature, with whom the reader will 
inevitably fall in love. 

The book is copiously illustrated with photographs. 
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AUSTRALIND. 

H narrative of KaanDerings in mcetcxn Bu6tralia anb tbe 
Aalai^ £a6t 

By HENRY TAUNTON. 

One volume Svo. 10s, 6d. nett. 

There are few of the wilder aspects of life in Australia of which 
Mr. Taunton does not possess an intimate first-hand knowledge, and a 
remarkable knack of vivid writing has enabled him to turn his varied 
material to excellent account. Whether he is lying in wait for wild 
cattle, riding after wild horses, or striving gallantly to sit a buck-jumper, 
the reader hears and sees and struggles with him. Equally graphic are 
his sketches of Australian types and of the aborigines, and his chapters 
on pearl-fishing give an interesting picture of this curious industry. 



IMPERIAL FISCAL REFORM. 

By Sir VINCENT H. P. CAILLARD, 

Formerly President op the 'Dette Publique,' Constantinople. 

Crown Svo, 35. &d. 

Sir Vincent Caillard has long been meditating a comprehensive work 
on Imperial Trade and Finance. But in view of the general inquiry 
into the fiscal policy of the Empire suggested by Mr. Chamberlain last 
May, he has postponed for a time the completion of this work, thinking 
that he would render greater service to those who wish to take part in 
the inquiry by showing them in less voluminous form the figures and 
arguments which have led him to his well-known economic conclusions. 

The present book is especially remarkable for the care taken to 
eliminate the effect on trade of the South African War, and to keep in 
view the conditions prevailing in normal circumstances. A large portion 
of the earlier chapters have already appeared in a more condensed shape 
in the pages of the National Review^ but the concluding chapters are 
entirely fresh matter, and have been written with the express purpose of 
discussing the scheme for the preferential treatment of the colonies, as 
understood up to the present time. Sir Vincent Caillard directs the 
attention of all who desire earnestly to search for the truth to two 
propositions : (i) That preferential treatment of the colonies must only 
be looked upon as a step towards Free Trade within the Empire ; and 
(2) that it is a very great error to draw hard-and-fast conclusions from 
the present conditions of die world without any regard to the future. 



KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 

H 0ufDe to petdonal aulture. 

By PHILIP GIBBS. 

Crown Zvo. 35. dd. 

This book is a revised and much enlarged edition of the volume of 
Essays on self-education, by Mr. Gibbs, already so favourably received 
by the public to whom the name of 'Self-Help ' is familiar as that of 
an attractive writer in weekly newspapers. It contains a series of 
articles on the various elements which contribute to the true culture of 
the mind, short sketches of Great Writers and studies on Great Sub- 
jects, together with many valuable suggestions for serious inquiry 
into 'the things which matter ' and upon which every thoughtful man or 
woman should have an opinioa 



PAT M'CARTY, FARMER OF 
ANTRIM: HIS RHYMES. 

By J. STEVENSON. 
Crown Zvo. 6$, nett, 

A good deal has been written lately about the coming poet of Ireland 
Without going so far as to claim that rdle for Pat M'Carty, we are 
confident that he will be welcomed as an Irish poet, whose native notes 
are thoroughly racy of the soil. A poet must make his own way with 
his readers ; but we can at least promise this to those who will give Pat 
a trial — ^that, whether they like him or not, they will find him something 
entirely unexpected. 

LADY ANNE'S WALK. 

By ELEANOR ALEXANDER. 
Large crown Svo. With Photogravure ^lustrations. 75. td. 

To Miss Alexander, residing in the historic palace of Armagh, with 
her father the Archbishop, and deeply sensitive to the reiigio loci^ it was 
a natural and pretty fancy to find its embodiment in Lady Anne, who 
lived there in her day with a former Primate, her brother, and to weave 
about her memory pleasant pictures of an age and a generation that 
have passed away. But she draws her inspirations from other sources, 
too— -from legend and old-world history, and from the present as well as 
from the past — the beauties of the venerable precincts as they are to-day, 
and the humours of its inhabitants and visitants. The result is a 
charming pot-pourri, which should appeal to all who are susceptible to 
the charm and romance of Ireland 



THE SAD END OF ERICA'S 
BLACKAMOOR 

By F. CLAUDE KEMPSON. 
Super royal 4to. 35. 6d. 

This is a delightful children's picture-book, full of amusing fancy and 
clever black-and-white drawing. The * story * is written in capitals by 
hand, and reproduced in facsimile. 



NEW NOVELS. 

Crown Zvo4 6s. each, 

THE BERYL STONES. 

By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. 

Author of 'Cynthia's Way," 'Thb Thousand Eugehias,' etc. 

THE RIVER OF VENGEANCE. 

By PHILIP LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

Author of ' The Littlb Red Fish.' 

GOD'S SCHOLARS. 

By CHARLES FIELDING MARSH. 

THE NEBULY COAT. 

By J. MEADE FALKNER. 

Author of * Moonflebt.* 

THE LONGSHOREMEN. 

By GEORGE BARTRAM. 

THE KEY OF PARADISE. 

By SIDNEY PICKERING. 

Author of * Verity/ 

MR. PAGE'S WILD OATS. 

By CHARLES EDDY. 

Author of * Winifred and the Stockbroker * and * The Taint of the Citv/ 

THE BOY, SOME HORSES, AND A GIRL. A 

Tale of an Irish Trip. 

By DOROTHEA CONYERS. 



NEW EDITIONS. 

THE LIFE OF FATHER DOLUNG. By the Rev. 

C. £. Osborne, A^car of Seghill, Northumberland. Crown 8vo* 6s. 

TALKS WITH MR. GLADSTONE. By the Hon. 

I Li A. TOLLBHACHB. Luge crown 8va With a Pottrait of Mr. Gladstone. 6*. 

A MEMOIR OF ANNE J. CLOUGH, Principal of 

Nbwnham College, Cambridge. By her Niece, Blanche A. Clough. 
Crown 8vo. With Portrait. 66. 



ESSEX HOUSE PRESS PUBLICATIONS. 

Mr. Edward Arnold has much pleasure m calling attention to the 
bet that almost without exception these interesting books have all been 
bought up and become out of print before publication, while one or two 
that have found their way into the sale-rooms have commanded a hi^ 
premium. 

These books are printed by the Guild of Handicraft, at Essex 
House, on the hand presses used by the late Mr. William Morris at 
the Kelmscott Press. Members of Mr. Morris's staff are also re- 
tained at the Essex House Press, and it is the hope of the Guild of 
Handicraft by this means to continue in some measure the tradition of 
good printing and fine workmanship which William Morris revived. 

Subscribers to the complete series of Essex House Publications are 
given priority for any new book issued, and the number of subscribers 
is constantly increasing. Intending subscribers and persons who desire 
to receive announcements of the forthcoming publications are recom- 
mended to enter their names as soon as possible. 



ORDERS MAY NOW BE GIVEN FOR THE FOLLOWING t 

Wordsworth's 'Ode on the Intimations of Immortality.' 

With frontispiece drawn by Walter Cranb. Vellum Series. 150 copies. 
£2 28. nett. 

Heine's 'Selected Songs.' Edited by Edmond Holmes. This book 
will contain a frontispiece by Reginald Savage, and will be uniform in size 
with the ' Endeavour.' It will be printed in the original German. The edition 
will consist of 250 paper copies bound in boards at i guinea, and 12 vellum 
copies at 2 guineas «uji. 

The Guild of Handicraft Song-Book, with cuts and music in 

four-page sheets at is. a sheet, to be issued in sets of ten at a time, or bound 
up subsequently by arrangement. 

Cicero's 'De Amicitia' in Latin and English (John Harrington's 

translation, Elizabethan). 

COPIES MAY YET BE OBTAINED OF THE FOLLOWING t 

The *Parentalia* of Sir Christopher Wren. The Life and 

Account of the Works of the Great Architect by his Son. Containing a series 
of illustrations of the remaining City Churches. £s 13s. 6d. nett. 

Benvenuto CelUni's Treatises on Metal Work and Sculpture. 

By C. R. AsHBBB. 600 copies. A few still left 35s. nett. 

Bunyan's Piljrrim's Progress. Edited from the earlier editions 
by Janet £. Ashbee, with a frontispiece by Reginald Savage. Vellum 
cover. 750 copies. 30s. nett. ' 




n 
American SOieaves and English Seed Corn. By C. R. Ashbee. 

300 copies. 30s. nett. 

The Doings of Death. Folio Volume of Large Woodcuts. By 
William Strang. 140 copies. £(i 6s. 

The Old Palace of Bromley-by-Bow. By Ernest Godman. 350 

copies, of which 200 are for the use of the Committee for the Survey of Uie 
Memorials of Greater London, leaving 150 for sale. 218. nett. 

The Masque of the Edwards of England. By C. R. Ashbee. 

With a series of pictured pageants by Edith Harwood. Limited to 300 
copies at;^3 3s. There are also 20 copies on vellum, coloured in water-colours 
by the artist, at £i% 12s. 



KING EDWARD THE SEVENTH'S 
PRAYER-BOOK. 

This will be a sumptuous edition of the Book of Common Prayer, 
which, by gracious permission of His Majesty, will be entitled ' King 
Edward the Seventh's Prayer-Book.' 

The new Prayer-Book will be hand printed at the Essex House Press, 
and, whilst conforming to the Authorized Version, will rank, as a piece 
of typography, with the Great Prayer-Book of Edward VI. It is to be 
in new type designed by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, with about one hundred 
and fifty woodcuts, and is to be printed in red and black on Batchelor 
hand-made paper. There will also probably be a special binding of 
green vellum with a gold block design and clasps. 

Exceptional circumstances connected with the Book of Common 
Prayer render it essential that this work, in order to be of historic value, 
shall be issued with the imprint of the King's printers ; the Prayer-Book 
will therefore be published by his Majesty's printers, Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, acting under the Royal Letters Patent, who will superintend 
the work of the Essex House Press. 

Mr. Edward Arnold, publisher to the Essex House Press, is now 
entering subscriptions for the work, and as the few available copies are 
being rapidly taken up, those who desire to possess this important work 
are recommended to apply as soon as possible. 

The edition will be strictly limited to a total of four hundred copies 
for England and America, at a price of Twelve Guineas Gf 12 12s.) nett. 
There will also be five copies -for England on vellum at Forty Pounds 
(;^4o) nett, all of which are already sold 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 

Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 
Price 2X. td. neU 

This important Review now occupies the foremost place among tbe 
monthly periodicals of the United Kingdom. Its circulation has shown a 
steady and continuous increase, and is at present more than double what 
it was five years ago. It has, moreover, established for itself a uniqnt 
position from the tone of public - spirited independence in which it 
approaches the political and social questions of the day. The influence 
of the Nationai, REvmw, and the respect in which it is held, may be 
gauged from the attention given every month by the Press, both English 
and foreign, to the articles appearing in the current number, as well as from 
the list of contributors, some of whose names are given below. 

The ^Nationai, Review pays special attention to Foreign Politics, and 
each number contains a series of Editorial Notes, summing up in a niastetly 
fashion the more important * Episodes of the Month' both at home and 
abroad. Another special feature is the prominence given to the affiedrs of 
the United States. Literature and Finance are also ably handled, and 
articles in a lighter vein are to be found in every number. 

Some of tbe Conttibutors to tbe 'national Vetiew/ 



Thb Archbishop of Armagh. 
H. O. Arnold-Forster, M.P. 
Lord Alvbrstonb. 
Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, K.C, 

M.P. 
Lord Avbbury. 

Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M.P. 
Sir Rowland Blbnnbrhassbtt, Bart. 
Right Hon. St. John Brodrick, M.P. 
Sir Vincent Caillard. 
Right Hon. J. Chamberlain, M.P. 
CoL. Sir George Clarke, K.C.M.G. 
E. T. Cook. 

Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 
Professor A. V. Dicey, K.C. 
Right Hon. Sir Mountstuart 

Grant-Duff. 



Sir Edward Grey, Bart., M.P. 

Col. Lonsdale Hale, R.E. 

Right Hon. Lord George Hamilton, 

M.P. 
Benjamin Kidd. 
RuDYARD Kipl»:g. 
Sidney J. Low. 
Captain A. T. Mahan. 
J. A. Fuller Maitland. 
W. H. Mallock. 
George Meredith. 
Dr. Max Nordau. 
H.M. King Oscar IL 
Right Hon. Sir Horace Rumbold, 

Bart, G.C.B., G.CM.G. 
The Marquis of Salisbury, K.G. 
Sir Leslie Stephen, K.C.B. 



THE TIMES ATLA5. 

This well-known and magnificent work, which is generally considered 
the finest reference Atlas that has ever been produced, is issued in the 
following Editions : 



Handsome cloth binding • 
Half morocco, gilt edges 
Fully bound Edition de Luxe 



27s. 6d. nett. 
36s. nett 
66s. nett. 
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Published in the Spring of 1908. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOWN BOY AT WEST- 
MINSTER, 1849-1855. By Captain F. Markham, late Rifle Brigade. 
Demy 8vo. With Illustrations. los. 6d. nett. 

NATURE'S LAWS AND THE MAKING OF 

PICTURES. By W. L. Wyllie, A.R.A. With over eighty illustrations from 
drawings by the author, and a few finely executed reproductions of famous 
paintings in the National Gallery. Super royal 4to., 15s. nett. 

WITH MACDONALD IN UGANDA. By Major 

Herbert H. Austin, CM.G., D.S.O., R.E., Fellow of the Royal Geographical 
Society. Demy 8vo. With numerous Illustrations and a Map. 15s. nett. 

THE TALE OF A TOUR IN MACEDONIA. By 

G. F. Abbott. Demy 8vo. With Illustrations and a Map. 14s. nett. 

JOURNALS OF FIELD-MARSHAL COUNT VON 

BLUMENTHAL, for 1866 and 1870-71. Edited by Count Albrecht von 
Blumenthal. Translated by Major A. D. Gillespie- Addison. Demy 8vo. 
With Portraits and Maps. 12s. 6d. nett. 

THE MINOR MORALIST. By Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

Second Impression. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. nett. 

THE DEAN OF ST. PATRICK'S: A Play in Four Acts. 

By Mrs. Hugh Bell. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. nett. 



NOVELS. 

THE ABSURD REPENTANCE. By St. John Lucas 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE LITTLE RED FISH. By Philip Laurence 

Oliphant. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TAINT OF THE CITY. By Charles Eddy. 

Author of ' Winifred and the Stockbroker.' Crown 8vo. 6s. 

THE TEMPLARS. By E. H. Lacon Watson. 

Crown 8vo. 6s. 



STANDARD WORKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 

THE ENEMIES OF ENGLAND. By the Hon. George Peel. 
Second Impression. Demy 8to., 128. 6d. nett. 

IMPERIUM ET LIBERTAS. By Bernard Holland. Demy 8va, 
las. 6d. nett 

ENGLAND IN EGYPT. By Viscount Milner, High Commissioner 
for Soath Africa. With an additional chapter by Sir Clinton Dawkins. 
Tenth Edition. Revised, with Maps. 68. 

TURKEY IN EUROPE. By Odysseus. With Maps. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

STYLE. By WALTER Raleigh, Professor of English Literature in the 
University of Glasgow. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s« 

MILTON. By Walter Raleigh. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

WORDSWORTH. By Walter Raleigh. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. By Walter Raleigh. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

THE HOUSE OF SELEUCUS. By Edwyn Robert Bevan. 2 vols. 
With Portraits, Plates, and Maps. Demy 8vo., 30s. nett 

CROSS-BENCH VIEWS ON CURRENT CHURCH QUESTIONS. 
By H. Hbnslby Hbnson, Canon of Westminster and Rector of St. Maj^^aret's. 
Demy 8vo., 12s. 6d. 

THE CHANCES OF DEATH, and other Studies in Evolution. By Karl 
Pbarson, F.R.S., Author of *The Ethic of Free Thought,' etc 2 vols. 
With Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 25s. nett. 

ANIMAL BEHAVIOUR. By C. Lloyd Morgan, LL.D., F.R.S., 
Principal of University College, Bristol. With numerous Illustrations. Large 
crown, los. 6d. 

HABIT AND INSTINCT : A STUDY IN HEREDITY. By Professor 
Lloyd Morgan. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

FOOD AND THE PRINCIPLES OF DIETETICS. By Robert 
Hutchison, M.D. Edin., M.R.C.P., Assistant Physician to the London Hospital 
and to the Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street. Fifth Impression. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo., 16s. nett 

THE PRINCIPLES OF LANDED ESTATE MANAGEMENT. By 
Henry Herbert Smith, Fellow of the Institute of Surveyors ; Agent to the 
Marquess of Lansdowne, K.G., the Earl of Crewe, Lord Methuen, etc \y^th 
Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo., 16s. 

OLD ENGLISH GLASSES. An Account of Glass Drinking- Vessels in 
England from Early Times to the end of the Eighteenth Century. With 
Introductory Notices of Continental Glasses during the same period. Original 
Documents, etc. Dedicated by special permission to Her Majesty the Queen. 
By Albert Hartshorne, Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries. Illustrated by 
nearly 70 full- page Tinted or Coloured Plates in the best style of Lithography, 
and several hundred outline Illustrations in the text. Super royal 4to., £^ 3s. 
nett. 



IS 

POPULAR BOOKS. 

A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. S. Reynolds Hole. 
Dean of Rochester. Nineteenth Edition. Illustrated by H. G. Moon and 
G. S. Elgood, R.1. Presentation Edition, with Coloured Plates, 6s. Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 

A BOOK ABOUT THE GARDEN AND THE GARDENER. By 
Dean Hole. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE MEMORIES OF DEAN HOLE. By Dean Hole. With Illus- 
trations from Sketches by Leech and Thackeray. Popular Edition. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 

A LITTLE TOUR IN IRELAND. By 'Oxonian' (Dean Hole). Illus- 
trated by John Lbbch. Large crown 8va, 6s. 

SEVENTY YEARS OF IRISH LIFE. By the late W. R. Le Fanu. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

PHASES OF MY LIFE. By the Very Rev. Francis Pigou, Dean of 
BristoL Sixth Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FRANCIS : the Little Poor Man of Assisi. By James Adderley, Author 
of ' Stephen Remarx.' Second Edition. With Portrait of St Francis. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MONSIEUR VINCENT : a Short Life of St. Vincent de Paul. By 
James Addbrlby. With Devotional Portrait. Small crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MEMORIES OF THE MONTHS (First and Second Series). By the 
lUght Hon. Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, M.P. With Photogravure Illus- 
trations. Large crown 8vo., 2 vob. (sold separately), 7s. 6d. each. 

POULTRY-KEEPING AS AN INDUSTRY FOR FARMERS AND 
COTTAGERS. By Edward Brown, F.L.S., Secretary of the National 
Poultry Organization Society. Fourth Edition. Crown 4ta, Illustrated, 6s. 

FANCY DRESSES DESCRIBED. By Ardern Holt An Alphabetical 
Dictionary of Fancy Costumes. With full accounts of the Dresses. About 60 
Illustrations by Lilian Young, many of them coloured. Demy 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
nett. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF NURSING FOR HOME AND HOSPITAL USE. 
By C. Weeks Shaw. Revised and largely re-written by W. Radford, House 
Surgeon at the Poplar Hospital, under the supervision of Sir Dyce Duckworth, 
M.D., F.R.C.P. Fully illustrated. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

COMMON-SENSE COOKERY : Based on Modern English and Conti- 
nental Principles worked out in Detail. By Colonel Kenney-Hbbbbrt 
(* Wyvern*). Large crown 8vo., 78. 6d. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

FIFTY BREAKFASTS : containing a great variety of New and Simple 
Recipes for Breakfast Dishes. Small 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY DINNERS. SmaU 8va, doth, 2s. 6d. 

FIFTY LUNCHES. SmaU 8vo., cloth, as. 6d. 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

MY ADVENTURES DURING THE LATE WAR : A Narmtive of 
Shipwreck, Cmptmty, Esctpcf from French PrisoDs, and Sea Service in 1804-1814. 
By DONAT Hbnchy O'Bubn, Captain R.N. Edited by Professor C. W. Oman. 
With Maps and lUmtraticHis. Large crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES WITH THE CONNAUGHT RANGERS FROM 
1809-1814. By William Grattan, Esq., late Lieutenant Connau^ht Raiders. 
EditcdbyProfei "^ "• '^ «r,.,^ «-r 



r C. W. Oman. With Maps and Illustrations. Large crown 
8vo., 7s. '6d. 

WAGNER'S HEROES. B7 Constancb Maud. Illustrated by H. Gran- 
▼ILLB Fill. Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

WAGNER'S HEROINES. By Constance Maud. Illustrated by 
W. T. Maud. Second Impression. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. By A. C. Benson, M.A., 
and H. F. W. Tatham, M.A., Assistant Masters at Eton College. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 870., 5s. 6d. 

LAMB'S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an Introduction by 
Andrew Lang. Square 8vo., is. 6d. Also the Prize Edition, gilt edges, as. 

PATRIOTIC SONG : A Book of English Verse. Being an Anthology of 
the Patriotic Poetry of the English Empire from the Defeat of the Spanish 
Armada until the Death of Queen Victoria. Selected and arranged by Arthur 
Stanley. Crown 8to., 2s. 6d. 

HISTORICAL TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By A. T. Quiller- 
Couch (' Q '). Author of * The Ship of Stars,' etc. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, Lecturer 
in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Illustrated, 
38. 6d. 

ROME : THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD. By AucE Gardner. 
Second Edition. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

ANIMAL SKETCHES : A Popular Book of Natural History. By Professor 
C Lloyd Morgan, F.R.S. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

TAILS WITH A TWIST. An Animal Picture-Book by E. T. Reed, 
Author of • Pre-Historic Peeps,' etc With Verses by «A Belgian Hare.' 
Oblong demy 4to., 38. 6d. 

ERIC THE ARCHER. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 8 foil-page 
Illustrations. Handsomely bound, crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With numerous 
full-page Illustrations. Handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 

HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST ; or, The Doom of the Great City. 
By E. Douglas Fawcett. With sixteen full-page and numerous smaller 
Illustrations by F. T. Jane. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND. LONDON. 



